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OUR DAY: 


A RECORD AND REVIEW OF CURRENT REFORM. 


Vou. II.— MAY, 1889.— No. 17. 





A NEW EPOCH IN JAPAN. 


THE morning of New Japan brightens into day. Two and 
twenty years ago the dark pall of solid feudalism broke and in 
the dim dawn of modern progress the youthful Emperor was 
made to say that he would give his people a constitutional gov- 
ernment. That promise has been kept steadily in view by both 
rulers and ruled. It has at last become a reality, amid the un- 
bounded rejoicing of a united people. Other than the return 
of Count Inouye to the cabinet, nothing striking had occurred 
for some months except steady progress in all departments. 
Early in the year it began to be understood that we were on the 
eve of the proclamation of the constitution, and excitement be- 
gan to rise. Eventually the 11th of February was fixed upon 
and announced, leaving a very small margin of only a few days 
in which preparations for the event could be made. The brief 
opportunity was well employed, however; and all Japan went 
into holiday attire, with splendid decorations, arches, and illumi- 
nations, in addition to the pageant of an Imperial progress and a 
grand review of troops. For days before the event the weather 
was very unsettled, and on the morning of the 11th the capital 
was covered with a white mantle of snow, the clouds still pour- 
ing down flakes as though there was nothing to do that day but 
to snow. By noon, however, the clouds gave place to sunshine, 
and the mantle of snow, upon the highways, became limitless 
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mud, and beside the roads along which the Imperial cortege was 
to pass, miles and miles of ankle-deep slush in which tens of 
thousands of men, women, and conspicuously the children of all 
the schools gathered and stood in the best of humor for hours, 
waiting until they could greet their sovereign, now coming per- 
ceptibly nearer to them. 

The Emperor had been scarcely a month in his new palace. 
Conservatism won the day there, as the structure is still in the 
old Japanese style of building. It is an Imperial Sanctuary of 
the Shinto faith. The first event of the day was the entry of 
the Emperor into this sanctuary, where he swore the following 
oath to his Divine Ancestors : — 


We, the Successor to the prosperous Throne of Our Predecessors, 
do humbly and solemnly swear to the Imperial Founder of Our House 
and to Our other Imperial Ancestors that,in pursuance of a great 
policy coextensive with the Heavens and with the Earth, We shall 
maintain and secure from decline the ancient form of government. 

In consideration of the progressive tendency of the course of human 
affairs and in harmony with the advance of civilization, We deem it 
expedient, in order to give clearness and distinctness to the instructions 
bequeathed by the Imperial Founder of Our House and by Our other 
Imperial Ancestors, to establish fundamental laws formulated into ex- 
press provisions of law, so that, on the one hand, Our Imperial posterity 
may possess an express guide for the course they are to follow, and 
that, on the other, Our subjects shall thereby be enabled to enjoy a 
wider range of action in giving Us their support, and that the observ- 
ance of Our laws shall continue to the remotest ages of time. We 
will thereby to give greater firmness to the stability of Our country 
and to promote the welfare of all the people within the boundaries of 
Our dominions ; and We now establish the Imperial House Law and 
the Constitution. These Laws come to only an exposition of grand 
precepts for the conduct of the government bequeathed by the Imperial 
Founder of Our House and by Our other Imperial Ancestors. That 
we have been so fortunate in Our reign, in keeping with the tendency 
of the times, as to accomplish this work, We owe to the glorious 
Spirits of the Imperial Founder of Our House and of Our other Im- 
perial Ancestors. 

We now reverently make Our prayer to Them and to Our Illustri- 
ous Father, and implore the help of Their Sacred Spirits, and make to 
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Them solemn oath never at this time nor in the future to fail to be an 
example to Our subjects in the observance of the Laws hereby estab- 
lished. 


May the Heavenly Spirits witness this Our solemn Oath. 


After this, at exactly half past ten a. M., His Majesty entered 
the throne room, magnificent in its architectural proportions 
and decorations and resplendent with the varied uniforms of all 
the notabilities of the empire and the representatives of foreign 
governments. Around the open sides of the throne room, on the 
wide verandahs, stood those high in honor second only to those 
within, but among them —a sign of the times— were ten 
chosen representatives of the press. His Majesty, in a uniform 
such as European sovereigns wear, and carrying on his breast 
the Grand Cross of the Chrysanthemum and several foreign 
orders, took his seat on the gold and red throne under a canopy 
of straw-colored silk bearing the Imperial arms in purple em- 
broidery and suspended from two slanting lances. A few mo- 
ments later the Empress entered, seated herself near the throne, 
the princesses and ladies of the household standing near. Her 
Majesty and all the ladies wore foreign costumes either of white 
or pale yellow silk. The Emperor now rose and having bowed 
to the left, the front,and the right, read with dignity from a 
parchment the following speech : — 

Whereas, We make it the joy and glory of Our heart to behold 
the prosperity of Our country, and the welfare of Our subjects, We do 
hereby, in virtue of the supreme power We inherit from Our Imperial 
Ancestors, promulgate the present immutable fundamental law, for the 
sake of Our present subjects and their descendants. 

The Imperial Founder of Our House and Our other Imperial An- 
cestors, by the help and support of the forefathers of Our Subjects, 
laid the foundation of Our Empire upon a basis which is to last for- 
ever. That this brilliant achievement embellishes the annals of Our 
country, is due to the glorious virtues of Our Sacred Imperial Ances- 
tors, and to the loyalty and bravery of Our subjects, their love of their 
country, and their public spirit. Considering that Our subjects are 
the descendants of the loyal and good subjects of Our Imperial An- 
cestors, We doubt not but that Our subjects will be guided by Our 
views, and will sympathize with all Our endeavors, and that, harmoni- 
ously codperating together, they will share with Us Our hope of mak- 
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ing manifest the glory of Our country, both at home and abroad, and 
of securing forever the stability of the work bequeathed to Us by Our 
Imperial Ancestors. 

Thereupon His Majesty presented the draft of the constitu- 
tion to the Minister President of State, who received it with 
deep obeisance and returned to his place in front of the assem- 
bled cabinet and notables. The Emperor then retired, followed 
by the Empress, and thereupon the cannon of the Tokyo garri- 
son and the ships of war in the harbor sent forth a salute of 101 
guns, proclaiming that, first of all Orient states, Japan had been 
given the inestimable privilege of constitutional government. 
And was it an augury of good that just then the snow clouds 
scattered and sunshine cheered the waiting crowds? 

At one o’clock the Imperial procession left the palace and 
wended its way slowly through the crowded streets to the parade 
ground at Aoyama, amid the cheers of a thankful populace and 
the songs of numberless school-children. A notable event that, 
not only for the splendor of equipages and the charm of the pano- 
rama, but from the fact that for the first time in the history of 
Japan the Emperor rode in the same carriage with the Empress. 
The entourage of the Court is still fossilized conservatism, and 
every advance towards a freer, newer life is hailed with joy by 
New Japan. ‘The enthusiastic loyalty of the Japanese to their 
sovereign is an interesting study. Originally founded on the 
belief that he was Divine, nourished by the long unbroken line 
antedating all reliable Japanese history, it is no wonder that 
Japanese themselves can hardly analyze it and that it sometimes 
breaks out in the form of religious fanaticism. And thereby 
hangs the story of the one event which casts a shadow over these 
days of rejoicing. In the minds of Shintoists loyalty to the Im- 
perial house is religion to the gods; disrespect to the gods or 
their sacred shrines is likewise disloyalty to the Emperor. The 
headquarters of this, one of the most ancient faiths in the world 
to-day, are in the town of Yamada in the province of Ise. The 
“two great Divine places” are here. One of these is the outer 
palace called the Geku dating from 478 of our era; the other, 
the Naiku or inner palace, three miles beyond, dates from 1892 
years ago. Within this is hidden the original sacred mirror 
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said to have been forged out of metal from the heavenly mines 
and bestowed by the Sun-goddess herself ou her adopted grand- 
son, the founder of the Japanese Imperial dynasty. This place 
for nineteen centuries has been the Mecca of the most intensely 
devoted of the Japanese. A revival of this faith had much to 
do in overthrowing the Tokugawa usurpation and bringing about 
the last revolution, which however went much farther than the 
Shinto promoters had any conception of. True Shintoists are 
still where they always were; a slight to the thatch-roofed 
temples of plain wood containing the sacred emblems is an equal 
insult to the gods and to the reigning Emperor, and hence an 
indelible stain on Japan. Viscount Mori, Minister of State for 
Education, cared for none of these things, and on a visit to Ise 
tramped into the sacred place in his boots, a thing he would not 
have done in a neighbor’s house, and irreverently lifted a sacred 
curtain with his cane. This rankled in the breasts of fanatical 
Shintoists, and one of them resolved on expiation. He chose 
the most striking moment for his deed of blood, for just as the 
doomed minister was leaving his residence, resplendent in his 
official uniform, to meet with his colleagues before the Emperor, 
the assassin’s knife severed an artery in his abdomen, inflicting 
a wound from which he died the following day. This assassina- 
tion must not be taken as an indication of the spirit of New 
Japan any more than that of Lincoln and Garfield can be taken 
as representative of American sentiment ; but it does show that 
an intense religious faith still runs in a deep but silent groove, 
and it may be that some shining Christian mark will yet feel its 
power before it dies out. 

But to return to the constitution. Let it ever be kept in 
mind that this is the capitulation of a peculiar despotism, a 
voluntary gift to an expectant people. The following is the 
preamble : — 


Having, by virtue of the glories of Our Ancestors, ascended the 
throne of a lineal succession unbroken for ages eternal; desiring to 
promote the welfare of, and to give development to, the moral and in- 
tellectual faculties of Our beloved subjects, the very same that have 
been favoured with the benevolent care and affectionate vigilance of 
Our Ancestors; and hoping to maintain the prosperity of the State, in 
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concert with Our people and with their support, We hereby promul- 
gate, in pursuance of Our Imperial Rescript of the 14th day of the 
10th month of the 14th year of Meiji, a fundamental law of State, to 
exhibit the principles by which We are to be guided in Our conduct, 
and to point out to what Our descendants and Our subjects and their 
descendants are forever to conform. 

The rights of sovereignty of the State We have inherited from Our 
Ancestors, and We shall bequeath them to Our descendants. Neither 
We nor they shall in future fail to wield them, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution hereby granted. 

We now declare to respect and protect the security of the rights and 
of the property of Our people, and to secure to them the complete en- 
joyment of the same, within the extent of the provisions of the present 
Constitution and of the law. 

The Imperial Diet shall first be convoked for the 23d year of 
Meiji, and the time of its opening shall be the date when the present 
Constitution comes into force. 

When in the future it may become necessary to amend any of the 
provisions of the present Constitution, We or Our successors shall as- 
sume the initiative right, and submit a project for the same to the Im- 
perial Diet. The Imperial Diet shall pass its vote upon it, according 
to the conditions imposed by the present Constitution, and in no other- 
wise shall Our descendants or Our subjects be permitted to attempt 
any alteration thereof. 

Our Ministers of State, on Our behalf, shall be held responsible for 
the carrying out of the present Constitution, and Our present and 
future subjects shall forever assume the duty of allegiance to the pres- 
ent Constitution. 

[His Imperial Majesty’s Sign-Manual. | 
[Privy Seal. ] 
The 11th day of the 2d month of the 22d year of Meiji. 
(Countersigned ) 
Count Kuroda Kiyotaka, 
Minister President of State, ete. 


The gift put into the hands of the Minister President of State 
consists of five fundamental laws, viz., ‘* The Constitution of the 
Empire of Japan”; the “ Imperial Ordinance concerning the 
House of Peers;” the “ Law of the Houses;” the “Law of 
Election of Representatives;” and the “ Law of Finance.” 
The constitution proper, the first of these documents, contains 
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76 articles; in all five there are 332. A general idea of this im- 
portant legislation will probably satisfy the ordinary reader ; 
for fuller light we refer the student to the text itself which can 
be had in English translation. The first chapter naturally deals 
with the relation of the Emperor to the new order of things. 
As a matter of course also, the sacredness and inviolability of 
the Imperial title and the perpetuity of the throne are emphati- 
cally asserted. The wording of the document leaves nothing to 
be desired by the most fanatical Shintoist. The Emperor is 
“ shinsei”’ (god-holy). The Shinto preacher can still stick to 
his purism in language and to his ancient theology as foundation 
for his worship of the throne; but Young Japan insists that 
the word does no longer mean “divine” but simply “ sacred” 
in the sense that his inviolable right¥ or precious things are 
“sacred” to an Anglo-Saxon. No doubt that will be the wide 
interpretation, while the fossil Shintoist will go on his way in 
peace with his old reading. Put it into Roman letters and the 
Divine drops out; in the old ideograph the “ god” stays intact, 
but like many another ideograph will be recognized only as a 
letter in spelling. 

The Emperor is still the fountain of law, but hereafter he ex- 
ercises these functions with the sanction of the Diet. Only in 
grave crises does he reserve the power to issue ordinances in 
place of laws; these are, however, to be submitted to the next 
meeting of the Diet, and if disapproved they become invalid. 
The government consists of the Emperor and his chosen cabinet 
ministers. Through them he issues all ordinances necessary for 
the execution of the laws or for the maintenance of public peace 
and order. He controls the administration, appoints and dis- 
misses officials and fixes their salaries. He also has supreme 
command of army and navy; determines their organization and 
peace standing ; has the power to make war or peace or treaties ; 
confers titles of nobility, ete. 

All this seems to leave, and does wisely leave, the supreme 
power in the hands of a select few; but there remains the fact 
that the Emperor now is to rule with the assistance and consent 
of a parliament, and if the privilege thus given is wisely used 
by the newly enfranchised people the power reserved for the 
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Emperor may come to mean as much as and no more than the 
unwritten constitution of England, where * Her Majesty the 
Queen, with the advice and consent of her faithful Lords and 
Commons,” announces laws which are wholly and only the voice 
of the people. In fact young Japan will tell you now that * the 
Emperor is, after all, only a figure-head.” 

Chapter II. deals with the rights and duties of the subject. 
Herein lies the treasure of the new inheritance. A Japanese 
subject is to be free to change his abode at will; he cannot be 
arrested, detained, tried, or punished except according to definite 
law ; he cannot be deprived of his right to be tried by lawful 
judges ; except in certain cases provided by law, his house cannot 
be entered or searched without his consent ; within similar limits, 
his letters are inviolablé; his right of property is sacred ; he is 
similarly entitled to freedom of speech, of public meeting, and 
of association. 

Article XXVIII. must be given entire as it marks a revo- 
lution in itself: “Japanese subjects shall, within limits not 
prejudicial to peace and order, and not antagonistic to their 
duties as subjects, enjoy freedom of religion.” ‘The limits of 
freedom of speech, of the press, and of public meeting are to be 
regulated by special laws as circumstances demand. Only those 
who have lived under a despotism can have any idea of what a 
new world is contained in the section referred to in the above 
paragraph indicating the larger rights of the subject. 

The next chapter deals with * The Imperial Diet.” There 
are two chambers, the House of Peers and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The upper chamber consists of members of the 
Imperial family, princes and marquises, together with an elee- 
tive portion of lesser noblemen and commoners. Counts, vis- 
counts, and barons elect from their respective orders a number 
not exceeding one fifth of the members of each order. The 
commoners are elected by cities and prefectures, one from each, 
from among the highest taxpayers; the persons selected must 
afterwards have the approval of the Emperor. Finally His 
Majesty may nominate persons to a seat in the upper house for 
meritorious services or on account of exceptional erudition. 
Imperial nominees are life members, elected members sit for 
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seven years; the nominated and elected commoners together 
must never outnumber the nobles in the upper chamber. 

The House of Representatives is to consist of three hundred 
members. Lach candidate must be of the full age of thirty 
years; he must have been a taxpayer to the extent of fifteen 
yen annually for at least one year and have paid an income tax 
for at least three years. Certain officials and army and navy 
officers arc ineligible. 

The suffrage is conferred on persons twenty-five years of age 
who reside permanently in the place where they vote. They 
must have been one year in residence before the electoral list 
is made up, and they must have the same financial qualifications 
as candidates, as are above stated. Members are elected for 
four years; the term of the House is the same; there is to be 
one session annually of three months’ duration, which time, how- 
ever, may be shortened or lengthened, or an extraordinary ses- 
sion may be convoked. Besides its legislative functions the 
lower house deals with the budget, scrutinizes all financial mat- 
ters, yet with such restrictions that the Imperial interests cannot 
be endangered by unwise precipitancy, and the government can 
be temporarily at least independent of a hostile diet. 

The remaining three chapters deal with Ministers of State 
and Privy Couneil, the Judicature, and Finance. Judges are 
to be regularly appointed by law, and the machinery of the ad- 
ministration of justice is to be very much as in western lands. 

On the whole, it is difficult to conceive of a constitution more 
adapted to the transition stage of Japanese history. It contains 
as much as a newly enfranchised people ean safely handle until 
ripened by longer experience, and in it lie all the potentialities 
of desirable progress. It places Japan on a par constitutionally 
with some so-called Christian nations. Let them look to their 
laurels. The contents of the constitution were kept a profound 
secret until the day on which it was officially announced, so that 
the exuberant exhibitions of joy were made on faith of what was 
coming. But the result seems to have given general satisfac- 
tion. 

The only thing now needed to complete the new era in Japa- 
nese history and | to remove all hindrance to progress and good 
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fellowship, is a just revision of the treaties with foreign nations 
that will free the land from shameful and unnecessary swaddling 
clothes and let her go free. I believe there is hope of an early 
consummation of that long-expected and long-delayed action, 
when treaties shall be made with individual nations and not 
wholesale ; when justice shall at last be done, opening the way 
for free intercourse of foreigners with Japanese on Japanese 
soil. Would to God that the church at home could fully ap- 
preciate and act on the full appreciation of this unique oppor- 
tunity for Christian work and rise to the magnitude of the re- 
sponsibility thereby entailed. 
C. S. Esy. 


Tokyo, Japan. 
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BERLIN ADDRESSES TO STUDENTS. 
BY PROF. J. H. W. STUCKENBERG, D. D. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE STATE CHURCH IN GERMANY. 


An American Baptist minister once appealed to me to contra- 
dict false reports published in the United States respecting re- 
ligious life in Germany. He had lived abroad long enough to 
learn that it was not uncommon for his countrymen to pass final 
judgment on what is deepest and most sacred, without wait- 
ing to learn the language, the history, the traditions, and the 
peculiar circumstances of the people they judged. German 
travelers in America treat our churches in the same way, and 
thus grossly unjust views of our religious life are spread in 
Germany. What is exceptional, and striking becavse excep- 
tional, is apt to be reported as characteristic and therefore color- 
ing the whole religious life. This injustice of nations towards 
one another has become so flagrant that earnest efforts to pre- 
vent it are urgently needed. The International Arbitration and 
Peace Association bases its hopes chiefly on securing correct 
reports respecting foreign affairs in the press of different coun- 
tries. The press is thus recognized as largely responsible for 
peace or war; its false sensational reports inflame popular pas- 
sion, and this carries the government farther than it would 
otherwise go. A liberal member of the German parliament has 
consulted me on the best means for transmitting correct news 
from one country to another. Lying abounds so now, that it is 
difficult to get reliable reports, particularly when national ani- 
mosities are excited, and the abuse of a hated people becomes 
popular. 

Most of all should religion be exempt from hasty and preju- 
diced judgment. The surface indications do not always reveal 
to a foreigner the secrets of the heart. Some may prefer to 
hide their religious convictions rather than to wear them on 
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their sleeve. Who does not know that the most demonstrative 
religion is by no means always the deepest and the most real? 
And is it not a piece of impertinence, not to say impudence, for 
a stranger to make himself, with his peculiar training and per- 
haps prejudiced views, the absolute standard to which all spirit- 
uality must conform? The man who makes truth the sole aim 
of his search will be careful to master a subject first and then 
attempt to criticise it. To himself more even than to the subject 
under consideration he owes it to be thorough and fair and 
true. 

The inherent depth of religion, the difficulty of interpreting 
aright its springs, the different modes of its manifestations, owing 
to traditional, national, ecclesiastical, and individual peculiar- 
ities, are not the only things to be considered. Only as the 
product of the past can the present status of the religion of a 
country be understood. Religion is, as a rule, peculiarly conser- 
vative, each stage of development conceiving elements of all the 
preceding stages. In the study of religion in Germany another 
factor must be considered. Here historical development means 
more than in the New World, so that individual opinions and 
preferences are more readily subjected to what national processes 
have approved during long ages of trial. 

Of the historical religious factors which have been especially 
potent in determining the present state of religion in Germany 
I can give only the barest outline. But even this will show how 
important is their bearing on present tendencies. 

First in importance is the Reformation, with its opposition to 
Romanism, its emphasis on Scripture instead of the councils 
and traditions, the exaltation of Christ instead of the Virgin 
Mary and the Pope, and the proclamation of faith instead of 
formal works as the condition of salvation. The works of the 
reformers, particularly of Luther, and the various confessions 
of that period, are exerting a powerful influence on the German 
church to-day. The Reformation was intended to be recreative, 
restoring the doctrines and life of Scripture; but some treat it 
as creative, regarding it rather as an original fountain than as 
the reappearing of a stream that for a season had been lost in 
the earth. Such of course stop with the Reformation, instead 
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of making it a hand-board which points to original Christianity 
and a guide to the discovery and appropriation of the real treas- 
ure of the Christian religion. Some are so fascinated by Luther 
and his work that they look upon the Reformation as having 
finished what it only began; they have anchored where they 
should have begun their journey. 

All who are familiar with the Reformation know that this is 
an abuse of its principles. Like all periods of wonderful depth 
and wealth, its various elements did not continue to constitute 
an organism of thought and life, but they were rudely severed 
and were subjected to one-sided and very partial development. 
Parties were formed, each one of which appropriated some favor- 
ite treasure of the Reformation, circulated it, and treated it as 
all the wealth that was at that time restored to the church. The 
right of reason, the freedom of conscience, the duty of individ- 
ual interpretation of Scripture, and the universal priesthood of 
believers had been proclaimed ; but at the same time certain 
doctrines had been formulated in creeds. These creeds natu- 
rally aimed at a clear statement of the points wherein the 
evangelical doctrines agreed with and differed from those of 
Rome. In the post-reformation period faith came to mean doe- 
trine, doctrine became dogma, and this dogma was regarded as 
absolute and final. Thus at the close of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth century we find prevalent a rigid, 
dead orthodoxy, making Protestant creeds as great fetters of 
individual faith and conscience and reason as ever the Romish 
ehurch had made the decrees of councils and the teachings of 
the church. Those who opposed this as a Protestantism with 
the best Protestant elements omitted were mercilessly persecuted 
— just as in the Catholic Church. Mathematical doctrinal for- 
mulas took the place of living truth. So narrow were the limits 
that no two people could occupy them ; hence constant quarrels, 
each claiming that his standpoint was the only correct one. 

Upon these disputes and dogmatic petrifactions broke the 
Thirty Years’ War in 1618. After its awful ravages and deso- 
lations, when populous districts were turned into a wilderness, 
and the dwellings of men became the abodes of ravenous beasts, 
the first prominent sign of a religious awakening appeared in 
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Pietism, with Spener as its leader. It was a revival similar 
in some respects to that of Methodism one hundred years later 
in England. The dogma was not rejected; but it sank in im- 
portance because the living word of Scripture received greater 
prominence than heretofore ; the religious instruction of chil- 
dren was promoted; meetings were held for expounding the 
Bible ; religious services in general were enlivened ; the pul- 
pit became more biblical and more popular; and where the 
acceptance of a dogma had formerly been emphasized, now the 
stress was laid on faith which works by love. One need but 
understand human nature in order to comprehend how easily 
sickly elements might take the place of healthy Pietism. By 
giving especial prominence to experience the intellectual ele- 
ments of religion were in danger of being neglected, and the 
efforts to make the life conform strictly to the principles of the 
gospel in some instances degenerated into legalism. But in 
spite of this, Pietism must be regarded as one of the most im- 
portant phases of religious development since the Reformation, 
and Spener justly deserves the title of a reformer. 

Reactions belong to history and characterize whole nations as 
well as individual life. In the world’s processes one extreme be- 
gets another. Thus human nature avenges itself for the injus- 
tice and insults to which it is subject. It looks as if there were 
too much in religion for any ordinary age to do it full justice ; 
so each takes a part, and develops that to an extreme ; and then 
comes another age, takes up the neglected part, and develops that 
into an extreme. Hence we find that an excessive dogmatism is 
followed by a pietism which develops into an extreme, and this 
again is followed by rationalism. The neglect of the rational 
elements in religion is followed by an exclusive intellectualism, 
just as we also find in the chureh history that a one-sided super- 
naturalism is followed by an equally one-sided naturalism. 

Last century, especially the latter part, was the period for the 
prevalence of naturalism in France, of deism in England, and 
of rationalism in Germany. Rationalism made reason the sole 
arbiter in all religious problems. What the reason could not 
comprehend was simply rejected as unworthy of credence. Un- 
fortunately, reason was not taken in that ideal sense according 
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to which all that is true must also be rational, though my lim- 
ited faculties may not enable me to see the reason in the truth. 
But each one made his own fallible reason the test of truth; and 
often by reason was meant simply common sense. This sense 
some called vulgar, and it led to such vulgar consequences that 
the period itself is characterized as that of *“ vulgar ” rational- 
ism. Religion was reduced to morality; prosaic moral rules 
took the place of the sublime Christian ideals; in the pulpit, 
instruction in the most ordinary affairs banished the essential 
doctrines of the gospel; and this period of “ enlightenment,” 
as it was called, was far more intent on the secular and moral 
instruction of the people than on real spiritual enlightenment. 
The effort to rationalize Scripture led to the ignoring or actual 
rejection of what constitutes the essence of Christianity. 

At the beginning of this century Schleiermacher is the most 
important factor in theology. In distinction from the prevalent 
cold intellectualism he defined religion as consisting essentially 
in the feeling of absolute dependence on God. The epoch which 
Schleiermacher makes in theology and religion is largely owing 
to this emphasis of feeling. He was too thoroughly intellectual 
himself to make religion exclusively emotional ; but while mak- 
ing feeling the essence of religion, his whole life was devoted to 
the intellectual elaboration of the various departments of reli- 
gious thought. In theory he separated theology from philoso- 
phy, but in reality he united them most intimately. His free 
criticism in many cases ended in negative results ; but the cen- 
tral position he gave to the person of Christ has been of’ great 
constructive force in the theology of the century. 

Among the most important historical factors since Schleier- 
macher is the Tuebingen school with its destructive criticism. 
It is commonly ealled biblical and historical criticism ; but it 
would be more correct to call it philosophical eriticism applied 
to Scripture and history ; for it starts with speculative theories 
or with philosophical assumptions, and applies these, as abso- 
lute tests, to the teachings of the Bible and the facts of history. 
The influence of this school dates from 1835, when the * Leben 
Jesu” by Strauss appeared. In this book the gospel narrative 
was turned into mythology and an effort was made to destroy 
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the quickening power of the very life of Christ. No wonder 
that the deepest and most earnest Christian scholars were 
aroused to annihilate the theories and arguments which were in- 
tended to annihilate Christianity. Even in his own school 
Strauss met with opposition, because he did not go deep enough. 
How far his views are from being final is evident from the en- 
tire history of theology during the last fifty years. 

Take Christ from the gospel, and what is left of Christianity ? 
Christ must somehow be explained. The solitary position given 
to Him in the gospel must be accounted for; and this cannot 
be done on the supposition of imposture and fanaticism. Those 
who are unwilling to accept Him as the gospel represents Him 
therefore resorted to various theories to account for the person 
of Christ as described by the evangelists. The historical Jesus 
was regarded by the Tuebingen school as having made a deep 
impression on his disciples ; but these disciples instead of giving 
a true historical account of Him are supposed to have idealized 
Him. Whether consciously or unconsciously, they are declared 
to have given a mythical instead of a historical account of 
Him. The central facts of the gospel are merely an embodi- 
ment of great ideas ; thus the idea embodied in the accounts of 
Christ’s resurrection is the doctrine of a life after death. The 
gospel thus teems with philosophical and religious notions in 
the form of historical facts. The picture given of Christ is 
drawn by the disciples and the Christ of the gospel is made a 
product of the disciples. Strauss revealed remarkable shrewd- 
ness in so handling Scripture as to make his assumptions and 
theories plausible. 

The effect of this attack on the person of Christ was over- 
whelming. In some quarters the effect so stunned the people 
that a kind of paralysis seemed to have come upon the mind. 
But after the first shock scholars subjected the book of Strauss 
to the severest criticism and exposed its groundless assumptions 
and weak points. There are of course some who know only the 
work of Strauss, not the replies ; and they think that the theories 
of the work have never been answered. They do not seem to 
know that Strauss himself found it advisable to modify his 
views. 
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I cannot stop to speak of the vast literature occasioned by the 
“Leben Jesu.” That book became the centre of theological 
thought and discussion, and the most eminent theologians of the 
day wrote on the subject. Among the most searching reviews 
of the book is one by Julius Mueller; he places himself on the 
standpoint of the author and then proves this standpoint false. 
Those who think Strauss has not been met ought to read this 
review. Neander, Tholuck, Ullmann, Lange, Dorner, and in 
fact all the eminent theologians, found it incumbent on them to 
decide what their position should be respecting the points dis- 
cussed by Strauss. 

Christological problems thus became the centre of all theologi- 
eal thought. A mighty impulse was given to the critical study 
of the New Testament and the early history of the Christian 
church. Not only the testimony of the original disciples of 
Jesus was to be considered, but also that of Paul. An effort 
was made by the Tuebingen school to put the composition of 
the Gospels and Epistles as remote as possible from the times to 
which they refer. But a most significant fact is worthy of note: 
four Epistles are admitted by the negatively critical Tuebingen 
school to be the works of Paul himself, namely the Epistles to 
the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians — the very epistles 
which are so peculiarly rich in Christological thought. If these 
give us genuine Paulinism, what a basis they likewise give us 
for Christology ! 

All the historical factors mentioned still live and work in the 
German evangelical church to-day, such as the Reformation, 
the severe orthodoxy of the post-reformation period, pietism ; 
rationalism has also left its impress on a large part of the church 
and its influence is felt in theological literature ; and German 
theological thought is still affected by the philosophical, histori- 
eal, and biblical criticism of the Tuebingen school. But these 
are not the only factors which live in the theological literature 
and religious agitations of the age. From the church itself 
have proceeded influences which have shaken it from centre to 
circumference, voleanic shocks. But influences from without 
have also affected the thought and life of the church. These 


are storms through which the church is obliged to pass. These 
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storms, these attacks from without, have been largely philosophi- 
eal. Kant, Schelling, and Hegel have been used in the interest 
of rationalism, agnosticism, pantheism, and even atheism. 
Schopenhauer became a favorite with journalists; and many 
who are unfit for the earnest work of philosophic thought are 
found capable of sentimental pessimism. 

But still more powerful than speculative philosophy is the 
influence of natural science. The wild speculation of former 
days has yielded to sensationalism and empiricism. Scientists 
ridiculed as fantastic the theories and methods of Schelling 
and Hegel. One extreme begat another. The effort of thought 
to get along without facts was followed by an attempt to get 
along with facts and without thought. The mind was treated as 
if it could step out of itself and lose itself in nature. Thus in 
the land of idealism materialism was made the explanation of 
the universe. Materialists opposed speculation ; and they were 
innocent enough to think that materialism itself is something 
else than a speculative theory. This same innocence led them 
to make matter the seed of the universe without taking the 
trouble to define matter. It will always be a mystery to the 
intellect how science can limit itself to experiment and facts, 
and the laws of the facts, and at the same time can deal with 
principles which lie far beyond all facts, principles which ac- 
count for facts and laws and must forever lie remote from all 
experiment and all empiricism. Science opposed philosophy, 
particularly metaphysics ; and then science itself became meta- 
physical. This accounts for the fact that from the first scientists 
of Germany warnings have come lest science wander beyond its 
limits and become speculative or fantastical. Not from science 
within its own severe limits, but from the speculation of scien- 
tists have come the attacks against religion. 

In a period of great intellectual activity, particularly when 
the mind is concentrated on criticism and on negation, the foun- 
dations of morals and religion are subjected to severe scrutiny. 
If new theories are advanced and new discoveries made, religious 
thought is apt to be confused ; it cannot at once adapt itself to 
the enlarged views. It was so at the time of humanism in Italy, 
in the fifteenth century, and at the discoveries of Copernicus 
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and Galileo. The great intellectual crises in the past have 
served to confuse theological thought, but only to make it more 
fully conscious of itself and prepare it for new advances. 

It is a characteristic of modern times that philosophy and 
science cannot be confined to the study, the laboratory, and the 
university. There is a constant tendency to popularize them. 
The massive thoughts of scholars are spread among the people ; 
and they usually become thin in proportion as they are spread. 
The solid gold gets beaten; in proportion as its surface increases 
its thickness is sacrificed. Sometimes nothing but the infidelity 
or religious indifference of a scientist becomes the contagious 
element with the masses. What a pity that only diseases are 
contagious, not health ? 

Beside the attacks on religion which have a supposed philo- 
sophical or scientific basis, we must now reckon with another 
element; the opposition of the masses to the church. I need 
but mention the social democracy, which is so largely incorpo- 
rated by an atheistical leaven. 

From its own bosom, from intellectual systems other than 
theological, and from the masses come the enemies with which 
the church must contend. Its difficulties are enormous; and in 
view of them it is not surprising that its trials are great. In 
order to understand the German church we must know its lis- 
tory, must study the various elements which have helped to 
mould the church, must consider the peculiar relation of the 
church to the state, and must comprehend the influence exerted 
on religion by philosophy, science, modern culture, and by the 
movements among the masses. Such considerations will of 
course prove the worthlessness of all superficial and hasty judg- 
ments respecting religious life in Germany. 

Where the church has a rich past and lives in a present full 
of agitations, we cannot expect its members to be the heirs of 
the entire historical development or to be equally alive to all 
the tendencies amid which they move. The mind is limited; 
and of the infinite variety presented to it only.a part can be 
appropriated. By their capacities, tastes, circumstances, train- 
ing, and calling,men are limited. No one can embody in his 
person all the historical developments of the past or all the ten- 
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dencies of the present. It is therefore natural that there should 
be different tendencies in the church itself, representing with 
different degrees of prominence factors which have wrought in 
the past or are mighty in the present. There are different 
schools in theology ; various elements predominate in different 
pulpits; and in the religious life and Christian efforts stress is 
laid on different elements. Thus there is a Lutheranism which 
goes back to Luther and the Reformation for inspiration ; there 
is a confessional tendency which emphasizes the confessions of 
the Reformation and the dogmatic writers of the post-reforma- 
tion period ; pietism still lives in many sermons as well as in 
literature ; so rationalistic elements are found, modified by the 
influence of Schleiermacher; the critical element of the Tuebin- 
gen school is still affecting theological thought: the aversion 
created by excessive speculation is seen in the Ritschl school, 
which proposes to divorce theology from philosophy ; the effect 
of scientific tendencies and of present culture is seen in the 
numerous efforts made to mediate between Christianity and 
modern thought; and the influence of socialism is seen in the 
emphasis on popular sermons, on a practical theology, on works 
of Christian benevolence, and on the return to the spirit and 
teachings and method of Christ in order to bring the church 
nearer the masses. 











MR. GLADSTONE ON THE DEATH OF JOHN BRIGHT. 


In the session of the House of Commons, March 29, Mr. 
(.ladstone spoke as follows, of the death of John Bright : — 


Mr. Bright has been, to a very remarkable degree, happy in the moment 
of his removal from among us. He lived to see the triumph of almost 
every great cause to which he specially devoted his heart and mind. He has 
established a special claim to the admiration of those from whom he differed 
through his long political life by marked concurrence with them upon the 
prominent and dominant question of the hour. [ Hear! Hear!”] While 
he has in that way opened the minds and hearts of those with whom he dif- 
fered to appreciation of his merits, he has lost nothing by that concord with 
them on the particular subject we so much represent. Though Mr. Bright 
came to be separated from the great bulk of the Liberals on the Irish ques- 
tion, on no single occasion has there been any word of disparagement. I 
acknowledge that I have not, through my whole political life, fully embraced 
the character of Mr. Bright and the value of that character to the country. 
I say this because it was at the particular epoch of the Crimean War that I 
came more to understand than before the position held by him and some of 
his friends and the hold they had laid upon the confidence of the people. 
I was one of those who did not agree with the particular views he took of 
the Crimean contest, but felt profoundly and never ceased to feel what must 
have been the moral elevation of men who, nurtured all their lives in the 
temple of popular approval, could at a moment’s notice consent to part 
with the whole of that favor they enjoy, which opponents might think the 
very breath of their nostrils. [ Hear! Hear.”] They accepted undoubted 
unpopularity, for that war commanded the enormous approval of the people. 
It was at that time that, although we had known much of Mr. Bright, we 
learned more. We had known of his great mental gifts, his courage, his 
consistency, and his splendid eloquence. We had not known how high was 
the moral tone of those popular leaders, and what splendid examples they 
could set their contemporaries. 

Another circumstance of his career is better known to me than to any 
other person present. Everybody is aware that office had no attractions for 
him. But few can be aware what extra efforts were required to induce him 
to become a servant of the Crown. In the crisis of 1868, when the fate of 
the Irish Church hung in the balance, it was my duty to propose to Mr. 
Bright that he become a minister. I never undertook so difficult a task. 
From 11 o’clock at night until 1 o’clock in the morning we steadily debated 
the subject. It was only at the last moment that he found it possible to set 
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aside the repugnance he felt at doing anything that might in the eyes of 
any one, even of the more ignorant class of his countrymen, appear to de- 
tract in the slightest degree from that lofty independence of character 
which I have mentioned, and which never throughout his career was held in 
doubt. 

It was a happy lot to unite so many attractive qualities. If I had to 
dwell upon them alone, I should present a dazzling picture to the world. 
It was a happier lot to teach moral lessons by simplicity, consistency, un- 
failing courage, and constancy of life, thus presenting a combination of 
qualities that carried us to a higher atmosphere. [“ Hear! Hear!”] His 
sympathies were not strong only, but active ; not sympathies awaiting calls 
to be made upon them, but sympathies of a man seeking objects upon which 
to bestow the inestimable advantages of eloquence and courage. In Ireland, 
when support of the Irish cause was rare ; in India, when support of the 
native cause was rarer still ; in America, at the time when Mr. Bright, fore- 
seeing the ultimate issue of the great struggle of 1861, stood as the rep- 
resentative of an exceedingly small portion of the educated community of 
the country, although undoubtedly representing a large part of the national 
sentiment [“‘ Hear! hear!” ]; in all these cases Mr. Bright went far outside 
the necessities of his calling. Whatever touched him as a man of the great 
Anglo-Saxon race, whatever touched him as a subject, obtained, unasked, 
his sincere, earnest, and enthusiastic aid. [ Hear! Hear!”] All causes 
having his powerful advocacy made a distinct advance in the estimation of 
the world, and distinct progress toward triumphant success. Thus it has 
come about that he is entitled to a higher eulogy than is due to success. 
Of mere success, indeed, he was a conspicuous example. In intellect he 
might claim a most distinguished place. But his character lies deeper than 
intellect, deeper than eloquence, deeper than anything that can be described 
or that can be seen upon the surface. The supreme eulogy that is his due 
is that he elevated political life to the highest point — to a loftier standard 
than it had ever reached. He has bequeathed to his country a character 
that can not only be made a subject for admiration and gratitude, but — 
and I do not exaggerate when I say it — that can become an object of rever- 
ential contemplation. In the encominms that come from every quarter 
there is not a note of dissonance. I do not know of any statesman of my 
time who had the happiness of receiving, on removal from this passing 
world, the honor of approval at once so enthusiastic, so universal, and so 
unbroken. [‘ Hear! Hear!”] Yet none could better dispense with the 
tributes of the moment, because the triumphs of his life were triumphs 
recorded in the advance of his country and of its people. His name is 
indelibly written in the annals of Time and on the hearts of the great and 
overspreading race to which he belonged, whose wide extension he rejoiced 
to see, and whose power and prominence he believed to be full of promise 
and glory for the best interests of mankind. 











XUM 


WERE THE APOSTLES CONVERTED BEFORE PENTE- 
COST? 


AN ADDRESS BY REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


THIs question is of more than speculative interest. It is of 
the highest spiritual importance, for it enwraps the practical 
question whether the grade of discipleship which we should 
expect to realize to-day is that described in the Gospels or that 
pictured in the Acts and Epistles. The question is not whether 
the apostles would have been saved if they had died before Pen- 
tecost, but whether we who live since Pentecost will be saved if 
we have no better experience than they had before that day. 
If you disagree with my conclusion as to the apostles, you will 
perhaps agree in the more practical inference in regard to our- 
selves, namely, that whether the apostles before Pentecost were 
unconverted or “imperfectly sanctified,” it is inexcusable for 
any Christian to live on that level since Pentecost has inaugu- 
rated a new dispensation. If I shall make the apostles seem to 
you more human in their earlier ministry than they have seemed 
before, I shall also, I hope, make them seem all the more en- 
couraging miracles of grace in their later spirituality. 

For a favorable outlook in examining these questions, we go to 
the Mount of Transfiguration, where the three best apostles are 
seen at the highest point of experience to which they attained 
during Christ’s visible ministry, and in a blaze of light that 
reveals their innermost being. Did they show there, and in the 
related scenes before and after, satisfactory evidences that they 
were converted men? It was after the Transfiguration, on 
Christ’s last journey to Jerusalem, that He rebuked James and 
John for their unchristian proposal to call down fire from 
heaven on the Samaritan village which refused to entertain 
their Master. It was just before the Transfiguration that 
Christ said to Peter, “ Get thee behind me, Satan; thou art a 
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stumbling-block unto me, for thou mindest not the things of 
God, but the things of men.” It was after the Transfiguration, 
at the Last Supper, that Jesus said to Peter, “ When thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren.” The word here translated 
“ converted ” in the Old Version, “* turned” in the Revised, is the 
same that Peter uses in his Pentecostal sermon when he calls 
on his hearers to “ repent and turn” (Acts iii. 29). Does the 
New Testament support the meaning which an unprejudiced 
mind naturally receives from these passages, that even these 
best apostles were not converted while Christ was visible with 
them on earth? Are there two distinct levels of discipleship in 
the New Testament, divided suddenly, as by a precipice, by the 
Day of Pentecost? And does the lower level of the Gospels 
represent “imperfect sanctification ” or imperfect conversion ? 

I champion neither of the two theological opinions of conver- 
sion and sanctification. Perhaps we shall find parts of both in 
the Bible — the two sides of one shield, varying names of the 
same experience. 

Conversion begins in conscience, that faculty which has put 
the words “right” and “wrong” in every language, and 
“ought” and “ ought not” in every heart — in conscience, the 
thermometer of motives, which tells, not what course is best, 
but what motive is best, and disapproves us if we do not follow 
it. The Holy Spirit, which is the “ present Christ,” “ the light 
that lighteth every man, coming into the world,” flashes down 
God’s Law into the court-room of conscience, and the arraigned 
soul pleads guilty. That is “ conviction,” which simply means 
that one is convinced that he has sinned. This may or may 
not bring deep sorrow. “Godly sorrow” is the sorrow of the 
godly, who have acquired a sensibility to sin. It is not the 
Bible but the devil that bids men wait for “feeling.” They 
are called to seek not sorrow but the Saviour. When there is no 
revival one says, “I cannot become a Christian now for I have 
no feeling;” and when there is a revival he says, “ I cannot be- 
come a Christian now for I have too much feeling.” Those are 
the two jaws of the Devil’s trap for souls. “All the fitness 
God requireth is to know your need of Him.” 

When the Holy Spirit has vindicated God’s law in the court- 
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room of conscience, He knocks at the next chamber of the soul, 
the throne-room, whose door-keeper is the will, a room which 
can be opened only from within. Not to Peter only but to 
every soul God gives the “ keys” to his own inner kingdom — 
but no other — that he may admit to the throne of his being 
either the King of saints or the Prince of devils. The Devil 
ean only say to the tempted will, “Cast thyself down.” He 
can only persuade; he cannot push. Neither ean God. “ He 
that will, let him take the water of life freely.” In this and 
other passages, conversion is represented as the reception of a 
proffered gift. How long does it take to receive a gift? Con- 
version must be “ instantaneous”? — the will’s part at least — 
for every act of the will is necessarily instantaneous. 

But when to Christ’s * Open to me,” a soul has responded, 
“T will,” his conversion is not done, but only begun. Decision 
is only a part of conversion. It makes a man a Christian in 
the will, but he is not a Christian at heart until, in response to 
prayer, Christ has cleansed and refurnished the soiled apart- 
ments of the affections, so that he loves what God loves and 
hates what God hates. That is the meaning of Peter's binding 
and loosing, — terms which, in the well-defined symbolism of 
the Orient, mean forbidding and permitting, and so were a 
promise that when Christ should be enthroned in Peter’s 
affections, what he forbade himself would be what Christ for- 
bids, and what he permitted himself would be what Christ 
permits. 

Conversion not only transforms the affections but also inten- 
sifies and illumines the intel/ect. The word “heart” in the 
Bible seldom, if ever, means the affections only. It means rather 
the whole mind, and so when David prays that ‘the meditations 
of his heart may be acceptable in God’s sight,” he is praying 
that his intellect as well as his affections may be converted. The 
New Testament assures us that in a complete conversion the 
Holy Spirit “ brings into captivity every thought to the obe- 
dience of Christ.” 

Conversion, then, includes the conviction of conscience, the 
decision of the will, the transformation of the affections, the 
transfiguration of the intellect. Conversion means more in one 
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generation than another, as fullness in a pail means more than 
fullness inacup. My real question is whether persons of to- 
day, who have no better experience than the apostles had before 
Pentecost, can be rightly considered as converted men. They 
had heard and heeded Christ’s command, * Follow me,” and 
were therefore at least Christians in the will. Were they also 
Christians at heart ? 

The specific point I wish to examine for its practical lessons 
is, whether before Pentecost the affections and intellectual fac- 
ulties of the apostles give satisfactory evidence of conversion. 

Let us first examine their intellectual faculties. As a physi- 
cian can tell whether the stomach is sick or well by the tongue 
and pulse and face, so we may know whether the apostles were 
Christians at heart by looking at their perceptions, memories, 
and imaginations. 

Are there any symptoms of heart-conversion in their percep- 
tions? It requires but a moment’s thought to recognize the 
fact that physical sight is the smallest part of perception. 
Most of it is behind the eye. The skilled sportsman sees game 
in forest and stream where others see only water and wood. 
When a man who was viewing a landscape painting said to the 
artist who stood by, “1 don’t see all that in nature,” the signifi- 
cant answer was, * Don’t you wish you could?” A woman to 
whom John B. Gough showed a very fine reproduction of a 
Madonna with uplifted finger, commanding silence, exclaimed, 
“Oh, how eute!” ‘You will find no poetry unless you bring 
some with you.” You can see no more than you are. Many 
persons have no natural ear for music. The best that Dr. 
Johnson could say of it was, that “Of all noises music is the 
least disagreeable.” When a lady said to General Grant, “ Gen- 
eral, I must sing for you,” he answered with reluctant resigna- 
tion, “ Well, if you must, you must.” “ What shall it be?” 
“ Something short.” Those who lack musical perception may 
acquire it by musical culture. As real as musical perception 
is spiritual perception. The latter is never natural. It can be 
acquired only by heart conversion. “Except a man be born 
again he cannot see the kingdom of God.” That does not 
mean, as many think, that a man cannot see heaven unless he 
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is converted. “The kingdom of God” and its equivalent, “ the 
kingdom of Heaven,” mean the kingship of Christ in the hearts 
of his people in both worlds, the kingdom of the heavenly- 
minded. As one who lacks a musical ear cannot perceive and 
enjoy the finer beauties of music, so a man whose heart has not 
been converted cannot see the deeper truths of the Bible. ** God 
not only reveals to redeem, but also redeems to reveal.” Char- 
acter is the best commentary. Love and see. Christ’s words 
to Nicodemus, turned about, declare, that if any man does not 
see the kingdom of God he cannot have been born again. 

Did even the three best apostles prove their conversion by 
spiritual perceptions at the time of the Transfiguration, or at 
any period before Pentecost ? 

Time will allow us to test their color-blindness only on the 
one doctrine of Christ’s deity. ‘ That is quickly settled,” you 
say, “for on the Sabbath preceding the Transfiguration, Peter 
made the great confession, ‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.’” But note how quickly he proved, by rebuking 
Christ when He proceeded to speak of the atonement, that, like 
Caiaphas, he had made that confession “not of himself,” but 
by inspiration, like the prophets he afterwards described as 
“moved (like ships before the wind) by the Holy Spirit.” 
Jesus said to Peter, “ Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my father who is in heaven,” that is, Peter had spoken 
by revelation, like many a prophet, what was far beyond his 
own understanding. 

A similar explanation seems to be required for those earlier 
words of Peter: ‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life, and we have believed and know that Thoa 
art the Holy One of God ;”’ for it was after both these great con- 
fessions that Jesus called Peter, not a Christian, but a stum- 
bling-block who minded not the things of God but the things of 
men. Peter gave further proof of this lack of spiritual percep- 
tion at the Transfiguration, where he showed how little he real- 
ized that Christ was the Son of God by almost falling asleep 
while Christ prayed. The almost closed eyes of the drowsy 
apostles picture their almost blindness to his true nature, and 
also to the great themes of which He there talked with God. 
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Peter’s proposal to honor Moses and Elijah equally with Christ 
by building “ three tabernacles” is yet another proof that he 
then counted his Master-Messiah as more like Moses than like 
God. You remind me in reply, that Peter called Jesus 
* Lord” when he spoke about the tabernacles. But the title 
* Lord ” is commonly used in the Gospels not as an equivalent 
to the Old Testament Jehovah, but as the opposite of servant, 
meaning master, teacher, rabbi, sir. 

It may be an old story to others, but to me it is a new discov- 
ery of my very last reading of the New Testament, that Pente- 
cost Inaugurated a sudden and radical change in the titles ap- 
plied to Christ. In the Gospels, voices from heaven and hell 
speak of Christ as ** the Son of God,” and also as * Christ the 
Lord,” and * Jesus Christ.” He twice applied the last of these 
titles to himself. Pilate caught it up with no thought of its 
meaning. In the introduction to Matthew we find the title 
* Jesus Christ ;” also in the introduction to Mark; and John 
says in his conclusion that his Gospel was written to prove 
“that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God.” But it 
is to be remembered that the Gospels were written after Pente- 
cost, before which the evangelists were neither inspired for 
writing or living. In the utterances of the apostles which are 
recorded as having been made before the Day of Pentecost, 
there are none in which He is called Jesus Christ, and only 
three in which He is ealled either “God” or “Son of God.” 
One of these, by Peter, I have explained. In Nathanael, as he 
says, ‘ Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God, Thou art the King of 
Israel,” Jesus bids us ‘behold an Israelite indeed” — not a 
Christian. The two titles he gave to Christ both meant to him 
a temporal Messiah, as he subsequently proved. The words of 
Thomas, “ My Lord and my God,” as I shall show, meant the 
same to him. Nathanael and Thomas, as well as Peter, spoke 
better than they knew. These exceptions aside, it was the cus- 
tom of the apostles before Pentecost, when they applied to Jesus 
any title at all,—and it is significant how often they spoke to 
Him or of Him without any title, — to call Him either “ Jesus ” 
or “ Lord” in the sense of “ Teacher” or “ Master.” Occasion- 
ally they called Him “ Christ,” usually without any aecompany- 
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ing name or title. It was the habit of the apostles during 
Christ's visible ministry to speak of Him and to Him with no 
recognition of his Divine Sonship or his universal Lordship. 
This is not inconsistent with the words of Christ in his prayer 
for his disciples (John xvii. 8): ‘ They believe that Thou didst 
send me.” They believed that He was “a teacher sent from 
God,” a prophet, a Messiah, but not yet did they realize that He 
was their God. 

Pentecost made a radical and immediate change in the names 
applied to Christ. From that time it became the habit of the 
apostles not to speak of Christ without some title which crowned 
Him Lord of all. The Holy Spirit had given their mind’s-eye 
the second touch, and they no longer saw the great Christian 
doctrines “as trees walking,” but beheld all things clearly, 
especially that their ascended Master was * both Lord and 
Christ.” After Pentecost, the apostles very seldom spoke of 
Christ by the single name, Jesus, and then only to put empha- 
sis upon what that word represented, his humanity or atone- 
ment. When but one name is used it is usually Christ, which 
means not only Messiah but King. The usual title after Pente- 
cost is, “* Our Lord Jesus Christ,” often shortened into * Lord 
Jesus” or * Jesus Christ.” In the solitary instance where the 
title * Lord Jesus” is used before Pentecost, it doubtless meant 
no more than Our Master, Jesus (Acts i. 21). 

“No man ean eall Jesus Lord (in the Divine sense) but by 
the Holy Spirit.” The reason why some in these days disparage 
the Christ of the Epistles by raising as their banner, “ the his- 
toric Christ,” or “the Christ of the Gospels,” may be that, like 
the apostles before Pentecost, they have not yet received the 
Holy Spirit in their hearts, are only Christians in the will, and 
so “cannot see the kingdom of God” in its spiritual fullness 
on the higher level this side of Pentecost, to which Luke 
pointed when he said of his Gospel that it was only the record 
of what “ Jesus began to do and teach” (Acts i. 1): to which 
Jesus pointed when He said, “I have many things to say unto 
you but ye cannot bear them now; but when He, the Spirit of 
truth is come He shall guide you into all the truth.” That is 
the Divine Magna Charta of the Epistles as the first and fullest 
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Peter’s proposal to honor Moses and Elijah equally with Christ 
by building ‘“ three tabernacles” is yet another proof that he 
then counted his Master-Messiah as more like Moses than like 
God. You remind me in reply, that Peter called Jesus 
“Lord” when he spoke about the tabernacles. But the title 
* Lord ” is commonly used in the Gospels not as an equivalent 
to the Old Testament Jehovah, but as the opposite of servant, 
meaning master, teacher, rabbi, sir. 

It may be an old story to others, but to me it is a new discov- 
ery of my very last reading of the New Testament, that Pente- 
cost inaugurated a sudden and radical change in the titles ap- 
plied to Christ. In the Gospels, voices from heaven and hell 
speak of Christ as ** the Son of God,” and also as * Christ the 
Lord,” and * Jesus Christ.” He twice applied the last of these 
titles to himself. Pilate caught it up with no thought of its 
meaning. In the introduction to Matthew we find the title 
“ Jesus Christ ;” also in the introduction to Mark; and John 
says in his conclusion that his Gospel was written to prove 
“ that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God.” But it 
is to be remembered that the Gospels were written after Pente- 
cost, before which the evangelists were neither inspired for 
writing or living. In the utterances of the apostles which are 
recorded as having been made before the Day of Pentecost, 
there are none in which He is called Jesus Christ, and only 
three in which He is called either “ God” or “Son of God.” 
One of these, by Peter, I have explained. In Nathanael, as he 
says, ‘ Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God, Thou art the King of 
Israel,” Jesus bids us “ behold an Israelite indeed” —not a 
Christian. The two titles he gave to Christ both meant to him 
a temporal Messiah, as he subsequently proved. The words of 
Thomas, “ My Lord and my God,” as I shall show, meant the 
same to him. Nathanael and Thomas, as well as Peter, spoke 
better than they knew. These exceptions aside, it was the cus- 
tom of the apostles before Pentecost, when they applied to Jesus 
any title at all,—and it is significant how often they spoke to 
Him or of Him without any title, — to call Him either “ Jesus ” 
or “Lord” in the sense of “* Teacher” or “ Master.” Occasion- 
ally they called Him “ Christ,” usually without any aecompany- 
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ing name or title. It was the habit of the apostles during 
Christ’s visible ministry to speak of Him and to Him with no 
recognition of his Divine Sonship or his universal Lordship. 
This is not inconsistent with the words of Christ in his prayer 
for his disciples (John xvii. 8): “ They believe that Thou didst 
send me.” They believed that He was “a teacher sent from 
God,” a prophet, a Messiah, but not yet did they realize that He 
was their God. 

Pentecost made a radical and immediate change in the names 
applied to Christ. From that time it became the habit of the 
apostles not to speak of Christ without some title which crowned 
Him Lord of all. The Holy Spirit had given their mind’s-eye 
the second touch, and they no longer saw the great Christian 
doctrines “as trees walking,” but beheld all things clearly, 
especially that their ascended Master was ‘both Lord and 
Christ.” After Pentecost, the apostles very seldom spoke of 
Christ by the single name, Jesus, and then only to put empha- 
sis upon what that word represented, his humanity or atone- 
ment. When but one name is used it is usually Christ, which 
means not only Messiah but King. The usual title after Pente- 
cost is, * Our Lord Jesus Christ,” often shortened into * Lord 
Jesus ” or “ Jesus Christ.” In the solitary instance where the 
title “* Lord Jesus” is used before Pentecost, it doubtless meant 
no more than Our Master, Jesus (Acts i. 21). 

“No man can eall Jesus Lord (in the Divine sense) but by 
the Holy Spirit.” The reason why some in these days disparage 
the Christ of the Epistles by raising as their banner, “ the his- 
toric Christ,” or “the Christ of the Gospels,” may be that, like 
the apostles before Pentecost, they have not yet received the 
Holy Spirit in their hearts, are only Christians in the will, and 
so “cannot see the kingdom of God” in its spirituai fullness 
on the higher level this side of Pentecost, to which Luke 
pointed when he said of his Gospel that it was only the record 
of what “ Jesus began to do and teach” (Acts i. 1): to which 
Jesus pointed when He said, “I have many things to say unto 
you but ye cannot bear them now; but when He, the Spirit of 
truth is come He shall guide you into all the truth.” That is 
the Divine Magna Charta of the Epistles as the first and fullest 
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gospel. Their deepest truths can be perceived and enjoyed 
only by one who has in his heart the same Spirit that inspired 
them. It would be as rational to send your daughter for music 
lessons to the German chancellor, who prefers a hand-organ to 
an orchestra, as to send your son for Bible study to a German 
professor who prefers a beer-garden to a prayer-meeting. Spir- 
itual perception is as essential in the one department as musical 
perception in the other. Let us note as our first point that the 
apostles proved their hearts unspiritual before Pentecost by 
their blindness to great spiritual truths, as clearly as_ they 
proved themselves converted after Pentecost by their clear 
spiritual vision. 

Once more let the apostles be tested — this time in memory. 
The four great helps to memory are, (1) attention, (2) exer- 
cise, (3) understanding, (4) interest, or sympathy. A man is 
not likely to remember spiritual things unless he is “ spiritually 
minded,” that is, converted ; for without spiritual pereeption, as 
I have shown, he cannot clearly understand them, and it is hard 
to memorize words in an unknown tongue. Interest is the 
greatest of all helps to memory. How easy it is to remember 
the last words of dying friends! Even old people seldom for- 
get how much money they have, or who owes them. The young 
lady who cannot tell her sick mother the text of the sermon she 
has just heard, because she has “ such a bad memory,” will pres- 
ently give her a catalogue of what a dozen people wore to 
church. When one is as much interested in the Bible as in 
fashion or politics or business, it will not be harder to remem- 
ber a text or a promise than to give the particulars about a dry- 
goods window, or a political convention, or a day’s bargains. 
It is hard to forget the substance of anything in which one has 
intense, supreme sympathy. 

It will be an encouragement to some to know how “ bad mem- 
ories”’ were cured in the apostles, who habitually forgot the 
most important things in Christ’s sermons. 


We will test their memories only in connection with the one 
great doctrine of the atonement. On the Holy Mount, Jesus 
talked with Moses and Elijah of “his decease which He should 
accomplish at Jerusalem.” The apostles either heard the con- 
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versation, or were told afterwards what it was about. That 
was but one of more than thirty times that Jesus foretold his 
atoning death. On the previous Sabbath He told the apostles 
that “he must suffer many things of the Scribes and Pharisees 
and he crucified and rise again the third day.” It was in the 
same conversation, as Romanists claim, that Christ constituted 
Peter the first pope. If so, his very first act, was to show that 
he was not infallible by uttering a bull against the atonement 
—‘“ Far be it from Thee, Lord.” When a man is appointed 
pope he receives a new name, such as *“ Leo” or “ Pius.” So 
with Peter. After his utterance on the atonement, Jesus said 
to him, “ Get thee behind me, Satan.” Satan is also called a 
lion, that is, “Leo.” Peter, then, was Leo I. Many times 
after that, Jesus described his atoning death, but the apostles 
forgot all He said on the subject, because they lacked the Holy 
Spirit, and so had neither the spiritual perception to understand 
it, nor the new heart of unselfishness to sympathize with it. 
When Christ was arrested in Gethsemane, his apostles were as 
amazed as if He had never foretold such an event; and when 
He hung on the cross not one of them recalled that he had often 
said that He was to be crucified; and on the third morning 
when all his friends should have gathered in Joseph’s garden in 
confident faith to weleome him back from the grave, according 
to his promise, not a human being kept tryst with Him, and 
those who came a little later brought only spices to embalm his 
dead body. It has been said that his coming from the tomb 
was sadder than his coming to Bethlehem. There He met at 
least his mother’s welcome, but not even his mother remembered 
his oft-repeated declaration that He would rise on the third day. 

What cured those “ bad memories” of Christ’s disciples, and 
enabled them to recall not only the words and deeds of Christ, 
but also his very gestures and glances, as recorded in the Gos- 
pels, all of which were written later, out of their quickened 
memories? When the Holy Spirit at Pentecost converted their 
hearts, the Divine light flashed through and converted their 
memories, giving them full understanding of Christ’s self-sacri- 
fice, and sympathy with it, and so bringing to remembrance his 
every reference to it. This seed that had been lying on the sur- 
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face of their minds so long, when the Holy Spirit came down as 
showers that water the earth, took root in their new hearts, and 
redemption became thenceforth the one thing they could never 
forget. 

The word “Saviour” is found but once in the Gospels as 
spoken by human voices, and those were not the voices of apos- 
tles. But after Pentecost, Peter's favorite name for his Master 
was, “* Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” Without a full 
conversion, of heart and intellect, as well as will, we can neither 
see Christ as our King, nor remember Him as our Saviour. 
We must accept Him as both to be saved. 

Let ‘us now test the apostles in the imagination, which a 
child has well defined as “looking at something you can’t see.” 
It is the very best detective of the heart, for it often runs away 
with it, breaking from the contro] of the will. One can control 
his imaginations to a large degree, by guiding his steps and 
guarding his eyes and ears. Whether you see flowers or mud 
in a mirror depends on how you hold it. Those who talk of 
“holding the mirror up to nature” usually mean to nastiness. 
Remember that imagination can build nothing, even in dreams 
of night, except from negatives taken by the eye. We can at 
least control this photography more than we do. But the imag- 
ination, oftener than any other mental faculty, steals away from 
the will, in company always in such cases with the heart. 
Watching its course in these involuntary rambles, one can tell 
what are his innermost preferences. Where your real treasure 
is there will your thoughts be in hours of leisure. Dreams of 
night, if of any significance, are unreadable hieroglyphies, but 
day-dreams are revelations of character. A little girl in a new 
dress wishes she could “ stand on the other side of the street 
and see herself go by.” You can do that by recalling your day- 
dreams. ‘“ A man is known by the company he keeps” — in 
hours of leisure. So the mind is known by the company it 
keeps in its day-dreams. You are like what you like. Hamlet 
made the murderer of his royal father see his evil self by having 
a company of actors picture his crime before his eyes — a king 
sleeping in an orchard —a courtier stealing up beside him and 
pouring poison in his ear. The murderer’s face confessed in 
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red and white that it was a true picture of himself. Our day- 
dreams are dramas in which we can see our hearts, our strongest 
desires, our real character. What are your castles in Spain — 
palaces of lust and appetite, of luxurious selfishness, of pride ? 
Or are they hospitals, colleges, churches, for the good of men? 
A. steamer’s course does not show the direction of the river's 
current. To find that, set your skiff adrift and rest on your 
oars. When the steam-engine of will is guiding us, the course 
we take does not show our innermost preferences, but when the 
mind is “ let go,” then it flies “to its own company,” and its 
imaginings will tell whether our hearts as well as our wills are 
on God's side. You can tell whether you have found eels or 
snakes by letting them go beside a stream. Those that make 
for the stone heaps you may kill for snakes. 

It is easy to see that the apostles’ imaginations were not con- 
verted before the Day of Pentecost. We will test their imag- 
inations only with relation to the one doctrine of the Kingdom 
of God. Three times they quarreled as to who should be premier 
in the temporal kingdom which they expected Christ to set up— 
some doubtless “ going” for Peter, and others for John, for it 
seemed clear that one of these two must have it, while the rest 
expected lesser cabinet positions. It is significant that these 
three quarrels about political offices, which they were ever day- 
dreaming about, occurred, in each case, just after Jesus had 
declared that He was moving not toward a crown of selfishness, 
but a cross of self-sacrifice. They were so filled with their 
dreams of personal and national honor that they could not hear 
what He said. The sorrow of the apostles at the Last Supper, 
when Christ said He was about to leave them, was partly the 
grief of disappointed office-seekers. Not that they were bad 
men. ‘ He that desireth the office of a bishop desireth a good 
thing.” So also of him who desires to be premier or president 
from patriotic motives, even if somewhat mixed with self-love. 
The day-dreams of the apostles, except Judas, were those of 
patriots, but not of Christians. They dreamed of conquering 
the Romans, not of converting them. Jesus saw the ambitious 
thoughts of his apostles (and He sees our selfish day-dreams 


also) as plainly as one sees the movements of the gold-fish in an 
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aquarium. In Judas He saw the betrayal when it was yet only 
a day-dream of covetousness. In the other apostles He saw air- 
castles in which He was enthroned as an earthly king, and vainly 
strove to tear them down. 

The resurrection did not correct the apostles’ false view of the 
Messiah. Rather it caused a resurrection of their hopes of 
office. Nor did the gift of the Holy Spirit on that first Easter 
evening when Christ breathed on the ten apostles and said, 
“Receive ye the Holy Spirit,” correct their error. Subsequent 
events show that this was only an “earnest of the Spirit,” not 
even the “ Holy Spirit for Sonship,” for Christ found it neces- 
sary to spend the forty days between that day and the ascension 
in further efforts to teach them that the Kingdom of God is a 
kingdom of hearts, without, however, being able to dislodge 
from their imaginations the day-dreams of palaces and portfolios, 
for their last question on the very Mount of Ascension was, 
* Dost Thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” If 
Thomas had really comprehended the meaning of his exclamation 
a month before, “* My Lord and my God!” he would have cor- 
rected his associates for still looking upon Christ as a temporal 
Messiah. Christ’s ascension promise of “ power” was doubtless 
taken as an encouragement to continue looking and praying for 
the long-expected liberty and honors, which were given at Pen- 
tecost in a way beyond what they could ask or think. When 
Peter’s heart was converted by that descent of the Holy Spirit, 
how quickly he showed it by making Christ’s “ Name,” rather 
than his own, the centre of his thoughts. When he and John 
had healed the lame man at the Gate Beautiful, and the multi- 
tude gathered to gaze upon him, instead of rejoicing in the ful- 
fillment of his dreams of popularity and prominence, he ex- 
claimed, ‘** Why look ye so earnestly on ws? his Name, through 
faith in his name hath made this man strong.” That word 
“Name” is the very key-word of the book of Acts, which the 
apostles never did and never would have called “ Acts of the 
Apostles.” Had they named the book, it would have been, 
* Acts of the Risen Christ.” They sought no glory for them- 
selves, but told “ what God had done by them,” * what God had 
wrought.” When they came to write the Gospels after Pente- 
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cost, they were so free from self-seeking that you will find the 
least of any evangelist’s honors, and the most of his faults in 
his own Gospel. It is evident from the apostles’ own record 
that before Pentecost they were “no saints” in the modern sense. 
We miss the lesson of their lives if we do not see that before 
Pentecost they were samples of the natural man, as after Pente- 
cost they are samples of the spiritual man. The seventh chapter 
of Romans, it seems to me, is a picture of * the natural man” 
who attempts to conquer temptation by the aid of will and con- 
science, only to be defeated until he cries out for the all-con- 
quering Heavenly Ally, the Holy Spirit, the present Christ, by 
whom he is soon led as a spiritual man through the triumphal 
arch of “the blessed eighth,’ exclaiming, “The law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of 
sin and death.” 

Thus far we have looked at the state of the apostles’ hearts 
before Pentecost symptomatically through what are called the 
intellectual faculties. Let us now glance at their affections and 
emotions directly. Wicked personal hatred the Holy Spirit 
casts out of every converted heart, and puts in its place the 
threefold Christian love which includes (1) our love of esteem 
for God, (2) our love of sympathy for fellow-Christians, (3) 
our love of pity for the sinful, including personal enemies. 
Before Pentecost, Peter could respond to Christ’s question, 
“*Esteemest thou me?” with the earnest exclamation, “ Thou 
knowest that I Jove Thee,” but a few moments after he showed 
that it was not the love of a converted heart for a Divine Lord. 
When Christ led Peter aside from that breakfast on the shores 
of Galilee, while John walked behind them, Peter’s heart could 
not have been right when he asked the question, “ What shall 
this man be?” or Christ would not have said in rebuke, ‘* What 
is that to thee? Follow thou me.” What Christ reproved was 
doubtless a remnant of their envious rivalries. When Pentecost 
had converted their hearts, how completely this envy disappeared ! 
Though Peter and John had each a brother among the apostles, 
these political rivals became dearer than brothers to each other, 
and we see them everywhere together. 

Even Pentecost did not make the apostles incapable of heart- 
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sins. There may have been momentary anger or envy in the 
contentions of Paul with Peter and Barnabas, but it was very 
different from the frequent strifes of the apostles before Pente- 
cost as to who should be greatest. 

John’s experience is full of encouragement to that great com- 
pany whose chief difficulty in Christian living is a ‘* quick tem- 
per.” That John was of sucha temperament is evident alike 
by his proposal to call down fire from heaven on the Samaritan 
village, and also from the name given to him and his brother — 
“Sons of thunder.” His lightnings were always striking in the 
wrong place until he took the Holy Spirit, the present Christ, 
into his heart to direct them. After he received the Holy Spirit 
in converting power, instead of passionately calling down fire 
from heaven upon those that were unworthy, he said to quar- 
reling churches, “ Little children, love one another,” and “ wept 
much,” even in sight of heaven, because no one was found 
worthy to open the mystic book. 

And now for a moment in closing, let us come back to the 
will. The apostles were Christians in the will before Pente- 
cost, but that day the Holy Spirit added to the grace of decision, 
the higher grace of power for service. The engine of our life- 
forces can be put on the right track only by the switch of the 
will, but only the Divine steam power of the indwelling Spirit 
ean drive it forward in a Christian career. Before the Day of 
Pentecost the apostles were Christians without power, dummy 
engines jobbing about the station, but neither making headway 
themselves nor drawing others heavenward. But Pentecost 
gave each of them a full head of steam and a long train to earry. 
Ten times as many disciples were made in a few days after Pen- 
tecost had fully come, by the invisible Christ and his eleven 
converted apostles, filled with the Holy Spirit, as had been gath- 
ered in three years by the visible Christ and the same apostles 
before the latter received the fullness of the Spirit in their 
hearts. The earlier preaching of the Seventy was only herald- 
ing Christ, bidding people prepare to hear Him. 

Whether or not we all agree that the apostles were not 
Christians at heart until Pentecost, we all agree, I doubt not, 
that the grade of discipleship which we should aim to realize is 
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not that of another and preparatory dispensation, which is pic- 
tured in the Gospels, but that of our own dispensation, which is 
pictured in the Acts and the Epistles. As in geology, the latest 
stratum exhibits the higher form of life. We are called to be, 
not low-level Christians, but high-level Christians, not to be 
minimum Christians, but to be maximum Christians; to make 
our inner kingdom like Solomon’s, who took possession of the 
entire Land of Promise, not like Joshua’s, who appropriated 
only one third of it. Whatever our doctrinal views may be 
about the so-called “ higher life,” we all know that we ought to 
live a much higher life than we do. The higher the healthier. 
Many of us are too much like the “ faithless,” powerless apostles 
that gathered about the demoniac boy at the base of the Mount 
of Transfiguration —no match for either devils or skeptics 
because we have been baptized only with water, not with the 
Spirit, of whose satisfying, cleansing, empowering qualities 
water is but the symbol. All of us might be such Christians as 
Jesus there described in those words of profoundest import 
about moving mountains and achieving seeming impossibilities 
by faith, which mean, at least, that God calls us to far higher 
achievements than most of us have yet attained. In earnest 
efforts toward these “greater things” let us be patient with 
ourselves, taking as our motto, ‘“ Always encouraged, never sat- 
isfied.” “If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your Heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him.” 








BOSTON HYMN. 
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OUR FATHERS. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 


AT THE 205TH Boston Monpay LeEcturE, FEBRUARY 18, 1889. 


Across vexed seas our fathers came, 
God’s own elect, His chosen, 
And took possession in His name 
Of new realms, wild and frozen. 
They knelt here first, with song and prayer, 
The rock’s rude pile their altar ; 
And standing by that altar-stair, 
In faith we dare not falter. 


The darkness is Thy secret place, 

The thick clouds Thy pavilion ; 
*Mid Time’s far shadows we can trace, 
Where Thou hast led Thy million: 
Hast cloven pathways through the sea, 

And stilled the angry waters, 
While triumphing, their song to Thee, 
Have sung Thy sons and daughters. 


O God, who savest not by sword, 
Nor ’mid war’s thunder rolling, 
Who art by Thine almighty Word, 
Earth’s path through space controlling, 
We bless Thee for faith’s heritage, 
The tale our sires have told us; 
Turn Thou for us the Future’s page, 
Let Thy Right Arm enfold us. 
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Our fathers’ blood flows in our veins, 
May all their valor fire us 
To self-denials, toils, and pains, 
For man and God inspire us; 
That we may never lose their way, 
Nor break the compact solemn ; 
Before us go in cloud by day, 
By night in fiery column. 


J. E. RANKIN. 


en eee 








BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


FourTEENTH YEAR. SEASON oF 1889. 
PRELUDE III. 


NULLIFICATION AND MURDER IN THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 
Tue 205th Boston Monday Lecture, on February 18, drew out the usual great 
audience. The Rev. Dr. Gordon presided and the Rev. Dr. Bates offered prayer. 


The hymn sung, entitled ‘‘ Our Fathers,’’ was prepared especially for the occasion 
by the Rey. J. E. Rankin. 


SUPPRESSED BALLOTS AS A SOURCE OF SOUTHERN POWER. 


The half prostrate form of the freedman is the vaulting- 
block from which the Southern oligarchy leaps into the national 
saddle. Seven millions of American citizens are now practi- 
eally disfranchised in the Southern States. This is the grave 
official statement recently made to the President elect at Indian- 
apolis by a delegationof colored teachers, preachers, and college 
presidents. Secession has been conquered ; nullification not. 
Before the civil war three fifths of the slave population were 
counted in determining the basis of representation of the South- 
ern States in Congress. This gave Southern whites a great ad- 
vantage over Northern whites. The wholly prostrate form of 
the slave was the vaulting-block of the South. But the new 
vaulting-block is higher than the old one. The entire colored 
population of the States which once maintained slavery is now 
counted in determining the basis of representation in Congress. 
According to the report of Congressional investigating commit- 
tees on Southern political outrages at the ballot-box, the vote of 
the colored population is counted only to be almost universally 
counted out. Instead of standing on the slave half buried in 
the mire of his unrequited toil, the Southern oligarchy now 
stands on the shoulders of this same slave lifting himself up for 
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the first time in history to the erectness of manhood. Counting 
out the colored vote, the Southern oligarchy sends by force and 
fraud enough representatives to the lower house of Congress to 
control it. The difference is between standing on two thirds of 
the colored population and standing on the whole of it. One 
confederate soldier with ten negroes in his pocket defrauded 
of their franchise outweighs in national elections ten federal 
soldiers casting honest votes. 

It is the assertion of the last Republican national platform 
that “the present administration and the Democratic majority 
in Congress owe their existence to the suppression of the ballot 
by a criminal nullification of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States.” That charge by the Republican party against 
the Democratic party contains, as I solemnly believe, so much 
historic truth that, unless the shame which it emphasizes be soon 
erased from our national escutcheon, we shall be pointed at by 
our successors in history as having undertaken to build a house 
without counting the cost ; and as having paused in the work of 
reconstruction before the fetters of the freedmen were wholly 
stricken off. It is the end that crowns the work. The victories 
of the war made possible the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution ; but those amendments themselves are 
as yet not victories except on paper. 

Appomattox gave new power to the United States to oversee the 
elections in the individual States for national offices. Familiar 
as it is to all of you, I beg leave to remind you that the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution uses this language : — 


No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of its laws. When the right to vote at any election for the 
choice of electors for President and Vice-president of the United 
States, representatives in Congress, the executive and judicial officers 
of a State, or the members of the legislature thereof, is denied to any 
of the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years of age, 
and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, except for 
participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of representation 


| 
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therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of such 
male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty- 
one years of age in such State. 


This amendment removes the colored population as a vault- 
ing-block from under the feet of the Southern oligarchy. If 
that amendment were executed the Southern oligarchy never 
could leap into the national saddle. For one, in spite of what- 
ever may be said about the danger of partisan discussion, I am 
in favor of the thorough execution of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments to the Constitution. [Applause.] It is 
twenty-five years since emancipation was decreed. It is more 
than twenty years since these amendments became a part of the 
fundamental law of the land. Is it not now nearly time fora - 
complete recognition of the rights which they guarantee ? 

Governor Lee of Virginia says the whites own ninety per 
cent. of the property in the South, that they pay eighty per 
cent. of all the taxes, and that they are resolved not to be ruled 
by the ignorant majority of the blacks. What if we were to 
separate the property class in the Northern States from the poor 
and recently arrived immigrant class ; what if such of us as are 
well to do should say that we pay ninety per cent. of the taxes, 
and that we open to millions of children public schools without 
any cost to the parents? What if we should adopt Governor 
Lee’s principles and narrow the suffrage here in the North with- 
out any authority from the Constitution to do so? What if seven 
millions of people, most of them belonging to the Democratic 
party, were practically disfranchised in the North by intimida- 
tion and assassination? What would the South say? When 
seven millions are thus practically disfranchised jn the South, 
what ought the North to say? One set of principles must rule 
the whole nation. 

Softly; a rough road this! Yes, but we have waited more than 
a quarter of a century since the Emancipation Proclamation 
was given to the world. The American people are very busy ; 
they are very patient over minor faults in the management of 
their national affairs; but I have yet to learn that the North is 
fundamentally disloyal to the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments, which were written in its own blood. And for one I 
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regard the chief claim of the Republican party to honor to-day 
to be in the fact that it intends to execute those amendments. 
[Applause.] It is time that its intentions, so often proclaimed, 
should become deeds. 

* The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any State, on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” So 
reads our fundamental law. The bright fact of our history for 
the last quarter of a century is that the Thirteenth Amendment 
has been executed, and the law that “ neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude, except as a punishment for crime,” shall exist 
among us, has been carried out. But the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments are very largely dead letters. And this is 
from what causes? The ruffianism of certain unregenerated 
and unreconstructed elements in a section of the nation not 
long ago in rebellion ; the cowardice of large portions of the 
Northern populations, afraid that sectional issues will throw 
favorite political parties out of power, or diminish commercial 
gain. We yet have gold dust in our eyes; we yet have cotton 
in our ears; and the ery of seven millions, many of whom 
fought for the preservation of the Union, does not stir us to 
decisive action. We are pointed at abroad. Professor Bryce, 
in his somewhat too genial criticism of this country, affirms that 
we are careless in many details of public morality. One of the 
things on which Europe fastens attention oftener than on any 
other, is the fact that the two greatest amendments of our fun- 
damental law, sacred, divine, as we call it, are yet empty as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 


REMEDIES FOR POLITICAL OUTRAGES IN THE SOUTH. 


What is the reply to be made to honorable gentlemen of the 
Southern States who say they cannot live under black domina- 
tion ? 

The first reply is that they must give up the idea that the 
Constitution of the United States can be vacated of all meaning 
to please a section. They must give up the idea of nullification. 
I believe they have honestly given up the idea of secession or 
rebellion in any form, but nullification through stuffed ballot- 
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boxes and even by assassination is a scheme that they have the 
audacity in certain quarters to champion. It ought to be 
understood in the South that the North in its more serious por- 
tions is practically a unit in demanding the execution of justice 
for such a murder as that of Mr. Clayton in Arkansas, not long 
ago. [Applause.] Who cares for party politics when we dis- 
cuss assassinations? A race problem forsooth! It is a ruffian 
problem. Why are not more Democrats killed in the South by 
hot-headed politicians? Seven out of ten of the victims are on 
the Republican side. The enmity of the ruling oligarchy is not 
specially against color; it is against political opposition, from 
black or white. 

A second reply is that if the South wishes immigration, it 
must put down lawlessness. 

The Democratic party in the South has done much for tem- 
perance and education, although far less than the needs of the 
section require. But it is determined by fraud or force — it 
has confessed this at the lips of foremost representatives of that 
section on the floor of Congress — to override the black vote, 
to count out, to nullify it, and so trample on the political rights 
of seven millions of people. And it does this by attacking 
white leaders of the black population. The South wants immi- 
grants. Does it suppose that such an assassination as that of 
Mr. Clayton is an allurement to white men to go to the South 
to develop the almost immeasurable resources of that region ? 
Who was Mr. Clayton? A Republican engaged in unearthing 
Democratic frauds. Certain ballot-boxes had been stolen and 
he endeavored to obtain evidence as to the theft, and was shot 
probably by one of the men who assisted in the theft. Congress 
has found good evidence that large districts of the South are 
yet terrorized, and that great numbers of Republicans, white 
as well as black, live there under a reign of terror. 

A third reply to those who say they cannot live under the 
domination of the blacks is that they should aim to divide the 
black vote. 

There will be a Republican party in the South as well asa 
Democratic. The attempt to suppress forcibly the growth of 
Republican ideas in the Southern States must be given up. 
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The practice of maintaining Democratic unity at the mouth of 
the shot-gun, Americans will not tolerate forever. We know 
what the mischiefs of the carpet-bag governments were ; we re- 
pudiate certain cormorants from the North who were once held 
out as its only representatives. The North bewailed the crimes 
that were committed in the early days of reconstruction ; the 
North has suffered severely on account of them. The North 
wants nothing except the execution of these amendments. It 
wants nothing inconsistent with the utmost sensitiveness of 
honor and pride on the part of Southern populations. We are 
not domineering over rebels who have surrendered ; but we are 
determined that we will not be domineered over by recent rebels 
who leap to the saddle by standing on the shoulders of seven 
millions of freedmen denied their sacred political rights. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

A fourth reply to be made to these gentlemen is that they 
must educate the blacks. As Mr. Roebuck used to say in Eng- 
land, “ We must educate our masters.” There are already two 
millions of negroes in the Southern States who can read and 
write. As their intelligence increases prejudice against them 
will decrease and their power to defend their rights will be 
enlarged. 

A fifth truth to be emphasized is that the South needs all its 
colored laborers to develop its immense resources, and should 
study to keep them at home. 

Who believes that the regions on which the snow never falls 
are to be filled with a laboring white population? It was a 
dream of the Southern slaveholders that an empire might be 
erected along the borders of the Mexican gulf, west and south 
of it, and that they might be the aristocracy of that region and 
the blacks the serfs. Now, there is truth in the expectation 
that only people of color will labor continuously on fields on 
which the snow never falls. Our race has never shown its full 
industrial vigor in tropical or semi-tropical climates. The 
tropical areas of the globe belong to the bronze, brown, and 
black populations. And if this is the dictate of nature why 
cannot Southern gentlemen, in their chivalry and desire to 
develop this continent, see to it that the negroes shall be so 
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educated as at least to be partly officered from their own color ? 
Educate the upper tier of the black population, and that upper 
tier and the leaders among the whites may officer an empire 
around the Gulf of Mexico, but an empire under our flag and 
an empire under these great provisions of the American 
national constitution. 

The last reply to be made to these Southern gentlemen is that 
they might do better than arouse a fierce insurrection, an out- 
burst from a population ground down too long. I believe the 
negro has considerable spirit; I wish he had more. But as you 
educate him, as you give him property, by and by he will, I 
hope, assert his rights under the stimulation of his own ambi- 
tion, and perhaps under white leadership. 

The condition of negro womanhood in the South is a topic 
which only the independent platform can discuss. It reveals 
the true level at which a large part of white manhood there 
rests. You go into a Southern railway train, put yourself in 
a negro or “ Jim-crow ” ear, if you will allow me to use a rough 
phrase, common enough in the South, and what do you see? 
Colored college presidents, colored preachers, colored members 
of the legislature, colored gentlemen of excellent culture on 
whom you as a Northerner can see no stain of vulgarity, are 
obliged to ride there in the smoking stable. And what else do 
you notice? I am relating only what was told me by an eye- 
witness, an African preacher of this city, a man of eloquence 
and public weight. The colored women come into that car, and 
in the presence of cultured representatives of the colored race, 
these women are insulted in the most unreportable manner by 
the lowest type of poor whites and by the train hands. What 
ean the black men do—college presidents, representatives in 
certain legislatures, men of considerable property? They do 
not dare to resent these insults to their race for fear of the re- 
volvers of the whites in the car! Over and over this occurs all 
along the Gulf. The general tone of Southern sentiment does 
not prevent such outrages. I know the South has produced 
a George W. Cable, whose advocacy of sound ideas as to 
Southern reconstruction may God bless. [Applause.] I honor 
the young South that Mr. Cable represents, and I do not fear 
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the young or the old South that he does not represent. The 
barbarism that yet insults negro womanhood in many large por- 
tions of the regions where slavery prevailed is a curse to the 
South, and must change its fashions, or there will be an explo- 
sion of which God only can foresee the result. [ Applause. ] 

An eloquent African preacher of excellent standing in this 
city I heard say to an audience that a negro in Georgia, who 
had gathered a little money and opened a store of his own, was 
profoundly attached to his wife and daughter. He was a very 
curious human being; he thought he had some rights in relation 
to his own family! He boasted one day on the street that if 
any white man attacked the honor of his wife or daughter, that 
white man should receive the contents of his rifle. What hap- 
pened? Within a very few days that black man was assassi- 
nated, his body cut into many pieces, and the ghastly remnants 
cast into the river, to be covered by Southern sand. I believe 
that such things as these occur infrequently ; but there is ample 
evidence that they do occur, and that they are winked at in 
many quarters of the South. 

We are by no means to bring a wholesale charge against the 
entire Southern population ; but when assassinations for purely 
political reasons occur on the one side, and assassinations for 
social reasons on the other, I maintain that the time has come 
for the North to recognize the fact that there yet exists a South- 
ern problem [applause]; that the Republican party has a mis- 
sion [applause]; and that he who is soon to come to power 
should be called on to carry out the pledges of his party and 
make good the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. [Ap- 
plause.] These great and sacred enactments have been passed 
never to be recalled ; neither shall we allow them to be nullified. 


[ Applause. } 


A DIVINE PROGRAMME CONCERNING SLAVERY. 


Let me ask you to notice what God is doing, and to lock 
hands with Him. In our own time we have seen the Mississippi 
valley swept free of slavery. A little later we saw the Amazon 
valley delivered from human bondage. A little later, or rather, 
contemporaneously with these great events, we have seen the 
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Congo valley in Africa opened to exploration and civilization 
and international effort for the suppression of the slave-trade. 
Who or what on opposite sides of the globe thus matches 
events? Americans are not the only nation over which God 
exercises a Providence. His heart is as large as the canopy 
above us, and his plans move on here and on the other side of 
the globe, everywhere matching each other. The events in the 
Mississippi valley, in the Amazon valley, in the Congo valley, 
correspond. They indicate a Divine programme. Make it 
yours. [ Applause. ] 
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LECTURE III. 


SHALL THE COMMON SCHOOLS TEACH CHRISTIAN 
MORALS ? 


COMMON AND CHRISTIAN MORALS INSEPARABLE. 


Ir was a remark of Mr. Emerson, in his final stage of cul- 
ture, to his friend Bronson Alcott, “ You may call me a Chris- 
tian theist, and you must not leave out the word Christian, 
for to leave that out is to leave out everything.” It is very 
generally conceded that common morals, natural religion, the 
principles of ordinary utilitarian prudence, may be taught 
without sectarianism, in the public schools. But we have seen 
reason for maintaining, also, that natural religion over-laps 
revealed ; that ethics cannot be taught thoroughly without in- 
cluding the ideals exemplified in the New Testament; and, 
indeed, that history can have no adequate presentation, if it 
omits an account of the noon which burst upon the world in 
the character and teachings of Christ. That noon is an his- 
toric reality. Iam not now speaking of it as a revelation, or 
at least not as such in any other sense than that in which the 
universe at large is a revelation. 

We are unscientific in our study of ethics if we do not rec- 
ognize both the unity and the continuity of God’s self-revela- 
tion in nature, in man, and in Christ. The most masterly of 
recent works on ethics insist on this unity and continuity. Mar- 
tineau, Martensen, Dorner, our own Professor Harris of Yale 
College, and many others make it appear not only irreverent, 
but actually unscientific, to omit in any modern scheme of 
ethical teaching an account of the ideals realized in the life of 
Him who was the chief among ten thousand and the one alto- 
gether lovely. Professor Harris, for instance, says: ‘ Christ is 


the revelation of man to himself as really as the revelation of 
VOL. Ill. — NO. 17. 31 
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God to man.” It was a favorite teaching of Schleiermacher and 
Dorner that when God said, Let us make man in our image, 
His thought was pointing not to man at his beginning, but to 
man at his climax. Christ, as man, therefore, was the consum- 
mation of creation. 

It is no part of my purpose to ask you to make a part of your 
ethical system any truth about which there can be dispute 
among serious men. There is no dispute among intelligent 
men that the loftiest ideal of morals possessed by the race was 
exhibited in the life of Him who spake as never man spake. 
The character of Christ is an indisputable historic reality. If 
He were only man, He was man at his climax, and would reveal 
man to himself. If, therefore, we are to teach the loftiest 
ideals exemplified by man’s development in history, we must 
teach that ideal which Christ exemplified. Less than this is 
unhistoric. Less than this is, therefore, unscientific. Less 
than this is obscurantism. If I were a skeptic as to the claims 
of Christianity to be a supernatural revelation, in any sense 
other than that in which all reality is a revelation of God, I 
should admit that we must inelude this ideal in any scientific 
ethical system ; and that, although we are not to force elaborate 
theories upon the minds of children, we must, if we are to in- 
eulcate in the common schools merely the outlines of human 
history at its highest and best development, give them the 
Gospels to read, and the picture of the character of Christ as it 
flames forth on the pages of absolutely indisputable history. It 
is certainly not sectarian to do this. Anything less than this 
is benighted, belittled, belated instruction. Since the appear- 
ance of the Christian ideal as a reality in history, it has become 
forever impossible for the world in the name of science to go 
back to Pagan conceptions of ethics. [ Applause. ] 

The magnitude of the interests involved in the ethical 
standards of education ought to make us serious. Horace 
Mann used to speak of the children of this State as his eighty 
thousand pupils. Whoever settles the school question in the 
American republic to-day will settle it for eighteen millions 
of children of school age. That number will be doubled and 
trebled and quadrupled in the future with a rapidity that the 
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imagination can hardly grasp. You will ultimately have one 
hundred millions of children of school age on this continent, if 
Mr. Gladstone’s estimates for the growth of our population, 
moderate, thoroughly cautious, actually scientific, as they seem, 
turn out to be fairly correct. You are trustees for that im- 
mense future. You are not to Romanize or secularize a com- 
mon school system that is to be more influential, probably, than 
anything except the church of God itself, in determining the 
future of this hemisphere. 


IMMIGRATION AND EDUCATION. 


Look at our immigration, as a vital consideration that should 
make us pause and discuss our schools as if before God. The 
voluntary church system has achieved wonders in this republic, 
but it has reached its marvelous results because acting in con- 
nection with the American system of common school instruc- 
tion, in which the Bible has had a place. Secularize your 
schools, throw the entire work of reaching our heterogeneous 
population upon the churches and the families, and your volun- 
tary system will be put on trial under a set of circumstances 
wholly different from any it has ever seen. Much as I respect 
those who tell us that we should secularize our common school 
system, and depend exclusively on the churches and the families 
to meet all our religious wants, 1 do not see that the voluntary 
system has been so successful thus far in this country, even with 
the American school system and the Bible taught to the youth 
to help it, as to justify the hope that without such help it will 
succeed in a degree adequate to meet our necessities under 
a broad suffrage. Our immigration year by year is being drawn 
from a lower and lower level in Europe. Ocean passage has 
become very cheap. Railway passage is cheap in Europe as 
well as here. A man must be nearly a pauper who cannot 
gather funds enough now to cross the Atlantic ; and if he is a 
pauper, perhaps his government or some benevolent society 
will assist him to cross. [Laughter.] We are drawing immi- 
grants from the whole of Europe and Asia. We are familiar 
with the Irish, English, Norwegian, Danish, French, Italian, 
and German immigration. Laborers come now from Turkey, 
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as well as from China, take lower wages than our best native 
working men are willing to accept, work through the busy 
season, go home in the winter, and come back the next year. 
How are we to assimilate our floating populations, how are 
we to make homogeneous a vast nation composed of such ex- 
traordinarily diverse elements? Thus far we have succeeded 
because we have had a common school system where the Ger- 
man, the Englishman, the lrishman, and the native born Ameri- 
can sat down side by side in their youth. It is the glory of 
our common schools that they take representatives of all na- 
tionalities and turn them all out Americans. [Applause.] 
Mr. Beecher used to say, “ Let immigration come. When the 
elephant takes the bough of the oak in his proboscis and swal- 
lows the foliage, it is the oak that becomes elephant and not 
the elephant oak.” [Laughter.] Yes, I say, but first brush 
the worms off the foliage. [Applause and laughter.] There 
is far too much growling in the great stomachs of New York 
and Chicago and San Francisco from very sickening garbage 
drawn in with the leaves. I am willing you should take the 
leaves, but not what is on the leaves. Let no nests of criminals 
and paupers be dumped into the national stomach. I would 
have our consuls abroad given power to make inquiries and 
issue certificates to intending emigrants ; and then if a man here 
cannot show as he comes to Castle Garden a certificate from 
some American consul abroad that he is neither a pauper nor 
a criminal, I would turn him back. [Loud applause.] But, 
after all, a measure of this sort does not reach the heart of our 
disease. You must educate American children together. You 
must use the powerful stomach of the American common school 
system, a stomach, too, with ethical purpose in it, if you are 
ever to make these miscellaneous populations at once homo- 
geneous and moral. A godless common school system is an im- 
mensely unsafe national gizzard. [Laughter and applause. | 


PERILS OF A MERELY SECULAR BASIS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Can Christian morals be taught in outline in the public 
schools without sectarianism? For one, I give an affirmative 
answer for a variety of reasons. 
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1. Christian morals can be taught without sectarianism, be- 
cause they have been so taught for two hundred and fifty years 
in American common schools. 

Unless you give a most extraordinary and unjustifiable mean- 
ing to the word sectarian, you cannot say that the American 
common school system, as thus far administered, has been sec- 
tarian. I understand that a sectarian school is a denomina- 
tional school, or one that teaches the particular tenets of this 
or that denomination of Christians. Lord John Russell once 
said he hoped the public schools of England would not teach 
the doctrines of the Dissenters, nor the doctrines of the Church 
of England, but that they would teach the doctrines of the 
Church of Christ, and so be unsectarian. That was the old 
meaning of the word. As Professor Hodge says in his famous 
article on the question of religion in the schools, we have now 
come to a degenerate day when the word sectarian is used to 
discriminate, not between the various Christian sects, but be- 
tween theist and atheist, Christianity and unbelief. Christian- 
ity is the teaching of a sect, so say the atheists. The secularists, 
who are themselves a sect, tell us we must beware of Chris- 
tian teachings, for such are sectarian. Now | believe this ap- 
plication of the word is a dangerous one and an unjustifiable 
one. We must not yield to it. A little more courage on the 
part of the friends of the American common school system 
is immensely needed at the present hour, for we are assailed 
on all sides at once by the various opponents of the common 
school system, and we are divided among ourselves. [ Ap- 
plause. | 

Let me express the full reverence which I feel for several 
distinguished leaders of public thought who have advocated a 
purely secular basis for our common school system. I hold in 
my hand two volumes, each of which advocates that basis, and 
they are by gentlemen for whom I have a profound personal re- 
gard. I will not name either of them. I might commend these 
books for the learning in them on a variety of points, and for 
the vigor with which they stand up against the Romanizing of 
our system of public instruction. But I find one of the vol- 
umes saying that there should be no sectarian instruction, that 
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is, no instruction relating to God. And yet this author, very 
well-known to most of you, when he comes to ask how the wards 
of the state shall be treated, admits that there must be religious 
services in the prisons and orphan asylums. In that admission 
I think he gives away hiscase. Such is the responsibility of the 
state towards its wards that in the charitable institutions, main- 
tained largely by public funds, or, at least in many cases, as- 
sisted by the state, he would have a chaplain. Of course, he 
would have a Romanist chaplain at times and a Protestant 
chaplain at times, but he would not omit distinctively Christian 
teaching. Now if the state may do that for its wards, why may 
it not do that in the American historic common school system ? 
If that is not sectarianism in the institutions of the state, out- 
side of the schools, why is it sectarianism inside the schools? 
Here is another volume, in which I read, — 


If ali classes are to use the public schools . . . there must be no 
religious instruction in them. ... A purely secular basis is the 
only basis on which all citizens can unite. . . . The public school can 
succeed only on a completely non-sectarian, absolutely secular basis. 
. . . Some great elements of morality may and should be taught — 
reverence for God, honesty, loyalty to law and government, the duty 
of worship, chastity, rights of property, ete. 


This extract contradicts itself. If “ reverence for God ” and 
“the duty of worship ” are taught, then it cannot be said that 
no religious instruction is given. It is difficult to understand 
precisely what this writer means by a purely secular basis for 
schools. He would have the Bible excluded from them, because 
he thinks the use of it in the public schools is “ ineonsistent with 
the American system of government.” Why has this inconsis- 
tency not been found out at some time during the two hundred 
years in which the Bible has been used in the schools? Why 
did not Horace Mann and the legislators of Iowa and Massa- 
chusetts see this inconsistency ? Why do not the courts see it ? 

The Bible is used in four fifths of our public schools yet, so 
Professor Schaff says he is informed by the highest educational 
authority in the country. So I am informed by the recent 
National Commissioner of Education, General John Eaton, one 
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of the honorary committee in charge of this lectureship, than 
whom a higher expert authority can hardly be cited. Four 
fifths of our schools yet read the Bible. The law of Iowa says 
the Bible shall not be excluded from the public schools; although 
no child shall be required to read it contrary to the wishes of 
his parents. That is what I contend for. That is the American 
system. That is Massachusetts law. That is not the French 
idea ; that is not the secularists’ plan, but I believe it to be the 
plan that we can execute with immensely beneficial results, if 
we only defend it in the name of our history and in the name 
of its own utility. { Applause. ] 

2. Experts have held in the whole vital part of the history 
of educational discussions at home and abroad that Christian 
morals, to the extent of having the Bible read in the common 
schools, without note or comment, can be taught there without 
sectarianism. 

In a previous lecture, I cited Horace Mann’s well-known tes- 
timony, and recalled the famous language of Pestalozzi in which 
he declared that before all things else he would teach children 
the Christian ideals of morals, and especially the efficacy of 
prayer offered in faith to transform the character. Self-surren- 
der to God is an inseparable element of all true prayer, and 
brings with it the highest good attainable by man. The reading 
of the Scriptures inculeates such self-surrender. If a teacher, 
in leading devotional exercises, however brief, exemplifies such 
self-surrender, the school is on its way to priceless results. If 
the schools of a nation are led in this way, such action will 
regenerate society. Pestalozzi deliberately taught that only 
through prayer can education be made worthy of its name. So 
searching and far-reaching are his principles that he has very 
justly been called the schoolmaster of the human race. Ger- 
many, after wandering in the wilderness of educational secular- 
ism under the lead of Basedow, came back to ethical sanity and 
scientific ideals of culture under Pestalozzi. 

Now, I am asking far less than Pestalozzi, or even than Hor- 
ace Mann, desired. I am asking only what the Iowa law, the 
Massachusetts law, and the proposed amendment of Senator 
Edmunds provide, that the Bible shall not be excluded from the 
common schools. 
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What is the mere reading of the Bible worth in schools for 
children in their tenderest years ? 

It is strangely objected that when the Bible is only read and 
not explained to the young, very little is thus taught to them 
concerning morals. 

God forbid that we should think that the picture contained 
in the literature of the New Testament has only a small influence 
when daguerreotyped upon the sensitive soul of youth! Iam 
overpowered by very peculiar emotions when | remember the 
morning when I first saw a Bible of my own; carried it sacredly 
to my district school; read from it there with my playmates ; 
and saw a lady, whose memory I yet revere above words, kneel 
down and briefly lead the devotions of her pupils. The Bible 
was reverenced in my home, but there was in that home no fam- 
ily altar at that time. I was immensely moved by seeing a 
school altar. It was worth something to me to know that educa- 
tion meant harmonization of the soul with the ideals of the New 
Testament. The reverence paid to the Word of God, the prayers 
of faith offered daily in that school made upon me my first 
really profound religious impressions. I would sooner cut off my 
right hand, I would sooner have my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth, than use either hand or tongue to promote the expul- 
sion from the American common schools of the prayers of faith 
and the ideal of the character of Christ. [Applause.] There 
was a long course of education before me, but I think that 
nowhere did public prayers and the reading of the Scriptures 
impress themselves upon me so much as in those early years. 
A child in a home where there is no family altar is naturally 
very much moved by seeing a teacher for whom he has reverence 
engage in devotion. He is or ought to be very much instructed 
by the reverence paid to God’s Word. Iam convinced to the 
depths of my being, that those who teach us to secularize the 
common schools are acting in a manner not justified by our own 
historic educational practice, and its marvelous results in unify- 
ing our national sentiment, and preserving the religion of Chris- 
tian morals in the larger part of our population. They are 
acting in a manner not justified by lofty ideals concerning the 
teaching of ethics. They do not rise to the proper height in 
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their views of what should be taught in history. My conviction 
is that the advice we receive from so many quarters to secularize 
our schools completely is unnecessarily timid, and, beyond all 
that, is unjustifiable at the bar of proper ideals concerning in- 
struction in ethics, in history, and in political and social economy. 
Not as a denomiuationalist, not as a politician, but simply as 
one member of society anxious to see the American population 
unified, ennobled, lifted from sectarianism, and made reverent 
toward the undenominational principles contained in a large, 
broad, tolerant Christianity, I defend the educational ideals 
which experience has approved. I believe the American com- 
mon school system, as defended by Horace Mann, and exempli- 
fied in our history for more than two hundred years, is the 
right arm of our political and social prosperity. And I say 
anathema, anathema, and a thousand times anathema to every 
effort to break that arm! [ Applause. ] 

3. Many of our state constitutions recognize the right of com- 
mon schools to use the Bible. But what are we to think of the 
fact that several such constitutions provide that the family 
Bible shall be exempt from execution, that each apprentice shall 
be supplied with one, that a Bible shall be in the hands of every 
inmate of a jail, penitentiary, or reformatory institution, that 
the halls of legislation and courts shall be supplied with copies 
of the Bible, that Christian chaplains shall be in the public 
service, that the Christian Sabbath shall be observed, and that 
blasphemy shall be punished? We know very well that all 
this is not done for religion’s sake, but for its civic importance. 
And precisely that is the argument I am making. For the civie 
importance of the reading of the Bible in the schools, we claim 
that it shall not be excluded from them. [Applause.] Such 
use is in harmony with the common law of the land. Over and 
over our experts have told us, Daniel Webster among them, 
that large, general, tolerant Christianity is a part of the common 
law. Of course I am not now speaking of the common law of 
the Union, for there is no common law for the Union except the 
Constitution and the laws made in pursuance thereof; but in 
the States there is a common law, and it has been decided over 
and over again that, with perfect religious equality, Christianity 
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What is the mere reading of the Bible worth in schools for 
children in their tenderest years ? 

It is strangely objected that when the Bible is only read and 
not explained to the young, very little is thus taught to them 
concerning morals. 

God forbid that we should think that the picture contained 
in the literature of the New Testament has only a small influence 
when daguerreotyped upon the sensitive soul of youth! Iam 
overpowered by very peculiar emotions when I remember the 
morning when I first saw a Bible of my own; carried it sacredly 
to my district school; read from it there with my playmates ; 
and saw a lady, whose memory I yet revere above words, kneel 
down and briefly lead the devotions of her pupils. The Bible 
was reverenced in my home, but there was in that home no fam- 
ily altar at that time. I was immensely moved by seeing a 
school altar. It was worth something to me to know that educa- 
tion meant harmonization of the soul with the ideals of the New 
Testament. The reverence paid to the Word of God, the prayers 
of faith offered daily in that school made upon me my first 
really profound religious impressions. I would sooner cut off my 
right hand, I would sooner have my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth, than use either hand or tongue to promote the expul- 
sion from the American common schools of the prayers of faith 
and the ideal of the character of Christ. [Applause.] There 
was a long course of education before me, but I think that 
nowhere did public prayers and the reading of the Scriptures 
impress themselves upon me so much as in those early years. 
A child in a home where there is no family altar is naturally 
very much moved by seeing a teacher for whom he has reverence 
engage in devotion. He is or ought to be very much instructed 
by the reverence paid to God’s Word. Iam convinced to the 
depths of my being, that those who teach us to secularize the 
common schools are acting in a manner not justified by our own 
historic educational practice, and its marvelous results in unify- 
ing our national sentiment, and preserving the religion of Chris- 
tian morals in the larger part of our population. They are 
acting in a manner not justified by lofty ideals concerning the 
teaching of ethics. They do not rise to the proper height in 
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their views of what should be taught in history. My conviction 
is that the advice we receive from so many quarters to secularize 
our schools completely is unnecessarily timid, and, beyond all 
that, is unjustifiable at the bar of proper ideals concerning in- 
struction in ethics, in history, and in political and social economy. 
Not as a denomiuationalist, not as a politician, but simply as 
one member of society anxious to see the American population 
unified, ennobled, lifted from sectarianism, and made reverent 
toward the undenominational principles contained in a large, 
broad, tolerant Christianity, I defend the educational ideals 
which experience has approved. I believe the American com- 
mon school system, as defended by Horace Mann, and exempli- 
fied in our history for more than two hundred years, is the 
right arm of our political and social prosperity. And I say 
anathema, anathema, and a thousand times anathema to every 
effort to break that arm! [Applause. ] 

3. Many of our state constitutions recognize the right of com- 
mon schools to use the Bible. But what are we to think of the 
fact that several such constitutions provide that the family 
Bible shall be exempt from execution, that each apprentice shall 
be supplied with one, that a Bible shall be in the hands of every 
inmate of a jail, penitentiary, or reformatory institution, that 
the halls of legislation and courts shall be supplied with copies 
of the Bible, that Christian chaplains shall be in the public 
service, that the Christian Sabbath shall be observed, and that 
blasphemy shall be punished? We know very well that all 
this is not done for religion’s sake, but for its civic importance. 
And precisely that is the argument I am making. For the civic 
importance of the reading of the Bible in the schools, we claim 
that it shall not be excluded from them. [Applause.] Such 
use is in harmony with the common law of the land. Over and 
over our experts have told us, Daniel Webster among them, 
that large, general, tolerant Christianity is a part of the common 
law. Of course I am not now speaking of the common law of 
the Union, for there is no common law for the Union except the 
Constitution and the laws made in pursuance thereof; but in 
the States there is a common law, and it has been decided over 
and over again that, with perfect religious equality, Christianity 
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must be regarded as a part of the common law of our common- 
wealths. 


WISCONSIN SUPREME COURT DECISION. 


4. It has been decided recently in the courts that the Bible 
in the Common Version may be read in the public schools, and 
that this can be done without sectarianism. 

It is my fortune to-day to reason against those who would 
secularize our American common school system. The two gen- 
tlemen whom I have quoted anonymously here this morning are 
both of them revered evangelical preachers, and it is against 
all their instincts to say aught that will diminish the public 
influence of God’s Word; but they think that when this ques- 
tion is referred to the courts the Bible will be shut out. Let 
me reply to those gentlemen by asking them to study a recent 
decision in Wisconsin. The Wisconsin state constitution pro- 
vides most definitely against sectarian instruction in schools. 
It has just been decided there, however, that it is not sectarian 
to use King James’s version in the schools, without note or com- 
ment. Roman Catholic citizens, not many weeks ago, in the 
town of Edgerton, made complaint of the reading of the Bible 
in the district schools, and the case was brought before Circuit 
Judge Bennett. The school board of this town of Edgerton 
had upheld its teachers in their right to open the schools with 
reading of the Bible. A few Roman Catholics joined together 
and appealed to the courts for an injunction to prevent it, claim- 
ing that such reading is in violation of the constitution of the 
State. Thus, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, this 
case brings up, for the first time in American history, the ques- 
tion, Is it possible without sectarianism to have the common 
doctrines of the Bible taught in schools maintained at public 
expense? The petition was decisively denied. [Applause.] 
Professor Blaisdell of Beloit College, whom I met in his own 
State not many months ago, has published a very clear review 
and summing up of Judge Bennett’s remarkably able and con- 
vineing opinion. 

You say this decision may be reversed ; and that this is only 
the opinion of Circuit Judge Bennett. I do not expect to see 
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it reversed in any State that has a constitution like that of Wis- 
consin. Very palpably it could not be reversed in Iowa. You 
had a law passed in Massachusetts rather more than twenty 
years ago, requiring the Bible to be read in schools. In 1880 
the law was so changed as to require the Bible to be read with- 
out written note or oral comment. In this State such a decision 
as that would undoubtedly be maintained. 

As my friend, the Rev. W. C. Wood, who has written a very 
searching volume entitled, “Five Problems,” on this whole 
theme, has said, “ The state does not affirm that the Bible is 
a book of God, but it recognizes the fact that the Bible is re- 
garded by the most of our nation as the best book about God.” 
[Applause.] As such it is not to be excluded from the public 
schools. It is disloyalty to proper ideals concerning the teach- 
ing of history, disloyalty to proper ideals concerning the teach- 
ing of the outlines of ethics, to exclude from the common schools 
the picture of the character of Christ. That picture is more 
than all theologies. 

Our excellent timid friends, who want the schools secularized 
for fear there is no other solid ground on which we can plant 
our feet, although the ground which I am now defending has 
upheld the feet of America for more than two hundred years, 
say that this Wisconsin decision after all may be changed in 
certain States, that there is a rising tide of secularism, and that 
by and by we shall be obliged to exclude the Bible from the 
schools. 

Stand up, then, for Senator Edmunds’s proposed constitutional 
amendment, while yet you can pass it. [Applause.] Let your 
common schools drop to the secularistic level, or let them become 
not merely sectarian in certain cases, when they are under pre- 
dominant Romish control, but partisan also in a political sense, 
and your common school system in many a great misgoverned 
municipality, will breed corruption until it rots; it will be in- 
habited by political vermin until it will crawl. Scores of teach- 
ers within recent years have been dropped from their positions 
by political school boards because their opinions on temperance 
were a little too strong to suit the school committees. Not a 
few who have studied the worst cases of this kind have fallen 
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into a sort of moral nausea over the management of schools in 
certain cities by corrupt committees, mere ward politicians, 
many of them monstrously vile men, patrons of the saloons and 
of the gambling dens and of the brothels. There are cities in 
this country where little local committees, not fit to manage the 
investment of $10, have the choice of school-teachers and the 
power to dismiss teachers almost without giving reasons, and 
who do all these things from purely political motives; and ap- 
point their own relatives, very often, practicing nepotism in its 
most glaring aspect. The political abuses of the common school 
system are becoming a great public peril in mismanaged cities. 
What is the remedy for all these mischiefs? We must lift the 
boards of education in the various States up to one level; we 
must have a national ideal in this matter; and, so help me 
Heaven, I see no way out of the alarming evils arising from the 
partisan management of the common schools, except by the 
success of the Edmunds Amendment. [Applause.] Provide 
that no State shall establish a state church, that no State shall 
make a sectarian use of public funds, but that the Bible shall 
nowhere be excluded from schools maintained at the public ex- 
pense. [Applause.] Remember that this amendment was 
once within two votes of passing in the Senate. Mr. Blaine’s 
proposed amendment on the same topic had the overwhelming 
support of the House. And now Senator Blair is advocating 
substantially the same proposition. The Edmunds Amendment 
is practicable ; it is a vital public necessity; but it must be 
passed soon or never. ‘Therefore let us make Senator Ed- 
munds’s programme our own concerning the school question. 
Let us join ranks. Let Protestants stand up, and all stand up, 
and stand together, and we shall maintain with incalculably 
beneficial results in the crowded and hazardous future of the 
Republic, our historic American common school system. [Loud 
applause. ] 











SATAN’S MORNING GREETING. 
TO ONE OF HIS CIRCUIT—RIDERS. 


Guip mornin’ till ye, my ain Robbie, 

I saw ye last night on you hobbie, 

Ye rode him weel, ye rode him nobbie, 
Sae brisk an’ bold ; 

And put some greenbacks in your fobbie ; 
Your trick of old. 


I min’ hoo weel ye love your brithers ; — 
For faithers carena, nor for mithers ; 
Tane’s naught to ye, the same are tithers : — 
A’ are Egyptians : — 
Ye ha’e nae doot at a’ or swithers 
"Nent your prescriptions. 


Ye ha’e an artfu’ gift o’ talkin’, 
As back an’ forth like mad ye’re stalkin’, 
Wi coat-tails flying to your walkin’, 
An’ mony a gesture ;— 
As though mosquitoes ye were baulkin’ 


Whilk did molest ye. 


I min’ your speech is very pleasin’, 
Your tongue sae glib an’ sharp and seizin’ ; — 
To mak’ the waur the better reason, 
This is your glory: 
I’d scarcely set, though ’t were nae treason, 
Mysel’ afore ye. 


’T is true I ha’e been langer whiddin’ : — 
Ye may recall the yird of Eden, 
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Where temptin’ apples hung forbidden 
To Eve and Adam: 

Weel, in a serpent’s costume hidden, 
I leed to Madam. 


I wudna onything sud daunt ye, 

I wudna hinder nor affront ye, 

Thus wull I say: Let naething brunt ye, 
Rantin’ an’ screamin’ ; 

Ye may win yet, an’ get beyont me 
In bauld blasphemin’! 


I’m proud o’ ye, sae ta’ and strappin’, 
Your wit frae ilka pore doon-drappiw’ ; 
Ye are nae barrel, that needs tappin’, 
Wi staves white oaken; 
Amang your hearers there’s nae nappin’ ;—- 
Qui vive’s the token! 


Your poll, I ken, is poorly theekit, 

You mop it aft, it is sae reekit ; 

Your cheeks a’ shaven clean an’ sleekit, 
Sae jolly leukin’ ; 

An’ then your piece, ye up an’ speak it, 
Sae fu’ o’ jokin’. 


A’ livin’ fowk ye gi’e sic scaithin’, 

An’ strip the dead anes o’ their claithin’, 

An’ toss God’s truth aroun’ like playthin’, 
As puss a mousie ;— 

The saunts, they can na keep their wrath in’, 
Or e’en get drowsie. 


But this of art’s your straik maist crownin’ : 
The devil’s self that ye’re disownin’ : — 
Ye say man needs nae bluid atonin’ ; 
That sin’s nae sinnin’ ; 
That man’s nae mair than stick that’s thrown in 
Some water rinnin’. 
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Ye ha’e sae mony takin’ phrases, 

An’ lead men dancin’ through sic mazes, 

An’ mak’ sie sport o’ hell’s het blazes, 
And a’ for money! 

The de’il care ye whose lad it crazes : — 
Gin ye are funny. 


Ye need na think I sal forget ye, 
Gae unrewarded, Robbie, let ye ; 
I wull upon my right han’ set ye, 
All by yoursel’ ; 
Nae auld time saunt sal vex or fret ye, 
Here doon in hell. 
J. E. Ranxn. 








OUR RELATIONS WITH TURKEY. 


THE difficulty of dealing with Turkey lies chiefly in her pe- 
culiar laws and very unique administration of law. There are 
three kinds or codes of law, and I shall mention what is occa- 
sionally a fourth kind but limited in extent. 

1. First there is the sacred law which is contained in the 
Koran and the “Six Revered Books.” These latter are the 
traditions which have come down of the Prophet’s sayings and 
are accepted by all Mussulmans as genuine. The skilful and 
learned judge will often decide a case arbitrarily and affirm 
“Our book says so.” If you demand the sura where it may 
be found he will say, “It is in the Six Revered Books.”’ 

In a case concerning a church lot in Brousa the distinguished 
chief justice made a decision in that way. I denounced it in 
open court as illegal and unjust, and threatened to have it ex- 
amined and reversed at the capital. In the evening he sent an 
agent to propose a compromise. That is Turkey as she was in 
1855. She is worse now. 

2. But this sacred law is too narrow for the wants of an 
expanding empire. Traditions of the Prophet and the first 
caliphs were called in to supply the want, and the traditions 
grew rapidly. The “ fetvas,” or the decisions, of the Sheikh ul 
Islam were also called in and “iradeh” of deceased sultans 
having force as decisions of a supreme court. 

In the course of centuries the accumulations became vast, 
confused, and often contradictory. 

Solyman the Magnificent (1622) gave to his most learned 
legists the task of reducing this mass to some order by eliminat- 
ing the repetitious, the useless, the contradictory, and making 
a more lucid arrangement. The result was the Multeka ul 
Ubhurr (the Confluence of the Seas) in fifty-five books. The 
design of the sovereign was to have one code of law for all Mos- 
lems and all Moslem states. But in fact your case will be 
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judged by the multeka, or by the sacred law, or by some other 
law, or by no law. The laws are hidden in the Arabic language 
and the Ulema hold the key. It is generally difficult to know 
by what law you have been judged. 

But that which vitiates all the Moslem courts of justice is the 
contempt and the discredit of all Christian testimony as com- 
pared with Moslem. You can hire Turkish witnesses in any 
case for a dollar a day, and one of them will counterbalance 
half a dozen Christians. The foreigner, knowing neither the 
language nor the law, and not accustomed to consider bribery 
and perjury as essential to a court of justice, is sure to be victim- 
ized. The native Christian subject, the “ rayah,” is in no better 
case. 

3. Since 1843 the Ottoman Porte has tried at various times 
to introduce extensive reforms in the principles of govern- 
ment. 

The “ Hatti Sheriff of Gulhané” was the first great state 
paper equalizing the laws to Christian and Moslems, and estab- 
lishing excellent principles of administration. Under the bold 
and powerful diplomacy of Sir Stratford Canning, it was a tem- 
porary source of great good, but failed of regenerating the em- 
pire. From 1843 to the Crimean War of 1853 there was a 
great and constant struggle between the progressive party under 
Sir Stratford Canning and the old Turkish party led by Russian 
influences. The establishment of Protestantism in 1846-50, 
was a great and marvelous event, affecting indirectly all the 
religions and the religious thought of the empire. 

At the close of the Crimean War the Peace of Paris, May 1856, 
brought forth another remarkable document, the “ Hatti Huma- 
yun.” It pledged the Turkish government to most extensive 
and admirable reforms. And on the ground of these reforms 
the allies agreed to absolute non-interference with the Turkish 
government. 

There was then a third code of laws attempted on the model 
of the Napoleon Code. Courts of justice like those of France, 
public trials with advocates permitted to both parties, with 
cross-examination of witnesses and no race or religious preju- 


dices allowed, all this was on paper. It is an absolute failure; 
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and the governments of Europe consider themselves absolved 
from the article of non-interference in Turkish administration. 

4, A fourth and excellent source of many legal decisions is 
“‘adet ” or custom, prescriptive right. What has been openly 
permitted for a length of time as legal cannot be pronounced 
illegal. It is a common saying, ‘ Adet is stronger than the Sul- 
tan’s firman.”” In some parts of the empire it is held to with 
the greatest pertinacity. It is a defense against caprice. 

Now it is evident that in a land like this, with systems of law 
diverse and often contradictory, with courts and judges as vari- 
ous as the laws, and the laws locked up in an unknown lan- 
guage, with Christian evidence always at a discount, and Moslem 
evidence on hand for sale at a reasonable rate against Christians, 
and all efforts at reform signal failures, foreigners and native 
Christians cannot live safely except under protection. 

The so-called “ capitulations”” are the privileges under which 
foreigners have enjoyed great advantages in Turkey and have 
been freed from the maladministration of justice that has deso- 
lated the empire. The word is derived from the medizval use 
of “ capitularia,” chapters of laws and regulations. It is in no 
sense a military term. They are privileges that have been 
granted originally by absolute and victorious monarchs in times 
of peace. They were designed to encourage commerce and in- 
tercourse with foreigners, and are contrary to the exclusive and 
insolent spirit of Islam. 

Every nation having friendly relations with the Porte has 
been anxious to extend and multiply these “ capitulations” in 
order that its citizens in prosecuting their enterprises of indus- 
try and commerce might not be subject to the complications, 
delays, contradictions, and uncertainties, not to say gross denials 
of justice, inseparable from Turkish administration. What has 
been granted to one nation has been claimed by and granted to 
the other nations. They are very numerous, many of them 
obsolete, some of them unwise it may be, or even unjust, but 
they are absolutely necessary to a foreigner’s safe residence in 
Turkey. 

The following are the more important of the privileges con- 
ceded. 
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1. The foreigner’s domicile is inviolable. The Turkish police 
must not enter the house, store, or establishment of the foreigner 
without an agent from the foreigner’s embassy to accompany 
him. 

2. The foreigner has the right to be judged by his own con- 
sul or ambassador, or such court as his government may appoint. 

3. In those cases that may be judged in the local courts, the 
foreigner is to be defended by his consul or ambassador. 

4, He is freed from the imposition of all irregular taxes. He 
pays taxes on property regularly assessed. 

5. He is free in the enjoyment of his religion with its rites 
and ceremonies. There are large concessions obtained by the 
French for convents, nunneries, religious houses, bishops, and 
importation of all their paraphernalia free of duty. 

6. The foreigner is free to dispose of his property by will. 

It is admitted also, by adet rather than capitulation, that if 
he marry a native woman her nationality becomes merged in 
his. 

The above statement gives the reason why the nations of 
Europe stand firmly upon the capitulations. There has been 
no reform of Turkish law and administration to make it safe to 
yield a single point. The attempted reforms have all failed 
and must fail without some powerful outside support. Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, at the close of the Crimean War, wished 
to have a camp, or camps, of French and English forces remain, 
in order to secure the fulfillment of the reforms so admirably 
sketched in the “ Hatti Humayun.” It was the advice of ex- 
perience and wisdom, and its rejection made the war little better 
than a farce. 

Turkey is incapable of reform without such measures as the 
“Great Elchi” proposed. Her government is theocratic. Her 
Sultan is caliph, successor, that is, of the Prophet. He is in- 
fallible, irresponsible, inviolable, except by assassination. The 
law is a holy law. The Ulema are its only expositors. The 
fetva of the Sheikh ul Islam is the decision of the supreme 
court. You will as easily reform popery out of all claim to the 
temporal power as to reform Islam in the above named ele- 
ments. 
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The evident duty and interest of the United States is to 
stand with the European powers upon the rights hitherto ac- 
corded. 

The only embarrassing subject is the rights of “ protected 
citizens.” All the European powers have more or less citizens, 
subjects in Turkey, who were emigrants from Turkey and have 
returned with foreign citizenship. Russia, France, Italy, 
Austria have many such. Armenians, Greeks, Syrians, Armeno- 
Catholics, Grzco-Catholices, and Jews have emigrated, obtained 
citizenship and have returned to Turkey and are protected in 
their rights. Russia has many tens of thousands of such pro- 
tected subjects. France has a very large number. The United 
States have very few, a number wholly insignificant compared 
with any of the European powers. 

Some special reason, then, must be sought for the recently 
proposed treaty with the Porte. Its evident aim is to place our 
government in a position entirely different from and inferior to 
the position of other governments. If a Greek or an Armenian 
has obtained American citizenship it shall be no shield to him 
in Turkey; if French or Russian citizenship, he is not molested. 

What is the genesis of this proposed treaty? It is evidently 
of Russian birth. It would have the effect of making the 
United States hated, as having no such sympathy with the 
Christians of Turkey as the states of Europe have. Those 
who have American citizenship would have to flee from the 
country, provided their escape should be possible, although some 
of them served in our armies or are graduates of our colleges, 
and are in useful and honorable employments as merchants, 
mechanics, physicians, professors in colleges, and teachers. It 
would strike a blow at all our educational, literary, commercial, 
and missionary interests. This is what Russia has aimed at in 
her Eastern diplomacy for many years. A few facts will show 
this conclusively. In 1839 the Russian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople declared to Dr. Schauffler that “the Tsar would 
never allow Protestantism to set its foot in Turkey.” He exiled 
to Siberia a Russian Armenian for the crime of being a teacher 
to a missionary. 

The prosecution of the Armenian Evangelicals from 1844 to 
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1846, and the “ Great Anathema ” hurled by the Armenian patri- 
arch, were all inspired from St. Petersburg. 

Says Rosen in his history of Turkey, vol. ii. pp. 90, 91, 
“Through promptings from St. Petersburg instructions were 
sent in the same year, 1845, from Etchmiadzin, the capital seat 
of the Gregorian confession situated upon Russian territory, to 
the patriarch of Constantinople, to suppress by all means at his 
command the Protestantism that had crept into the nation. 
Thereupon there began, first in the capital and then in the more 
prominent and provincial places where Protestant communities 
had been formed, against the members thereof, persecutions, by 
the Gregorian clergy, that recalled vividly the darkest times of 
the Middle Ages,” ete., ete. 

This persecution, however, was a tremendous boomerang to the 
Russian plot, as it resulted in the firm planting of Protestantism 
as a legalized religion in Turkey. 

Sir A. H. Layard in his place in Parliament declared that the 
Emperor Nicholas hastened the Crimean War in order to ex- 
tinguish the spreading of Protestantism. The Hon. George P. 
Marsh, our minister resident, in a letter to the American Board 
fully indorsed Mr. Layard’s view. No two men were better 
situated or better adapted to pass a safe judgment. 

Not long before the Crimean War a Russian officer under the 
guise of a German savant had visited every missionary station 
in Turkey. He was among the prisoners of war taken by the 
English and brought to Constantinople. He seemed to have a 
more intimate knowledge of our missionary stations than any 
other man, excepting perhaps Dr. Anderson. He was a Rus- 
sian spy. 

The Turkish resistance to the building of Robert College, 
which tried the patience of its founders for seven years, was in- 
spired by the French Jesuits and the Russians. This was well 
understood and confessed by those who had an inside view of 
the affairs of the Porte. 

Now the object of the proposed treaty is to make the United 
States do what no other power does or can be made todo. And 
that, too, in a matter in which she is implicated less than any 
other power. 
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If the question be made one of justice, we affirm that this emi- 
gration and return, instead of being an injury, is a great benefit 
to Turkey. 

Those so-called “ protected citizens” are more intelligent, 
more enterprising, more industrious, than those who are ground 
down to the most deplorable poverty and ignorance under the 
present régime of irregular and destructive taxation. They, the 
protected, pay all their regular taxes upon property, and they are 
the best tax-payers the Porte has. 

This change of citizenship does not diminish in the least the 
military power of the Turkish empire. She does not allow her 
Christian subjects to bear arms. The faithful alone must fight 
for the faith. If ten thousand instead of ten should become 
American citizens every year, the military power of the Porte 
would be the same. Germany had a very different case with 
us. Every Americanized German was a subtraction from Ger- 
man military power, involving the serious loss, not of the indi- 
vidual only, but of a family and of its posterity. There is no 
such loss to Turkey. 

But it may be said the exemption tax called the “haradj,” 
paid in lieu of military service, is lost to the imperial treasury. 
This is true only in form. The regular taxes more than counter- 
balance the seeming loss. But with regard to Americanized citi- 
zens, the exemption tax is still demanded and paid. There are 
intelligent and enterprising Armenian merchants and mechanics 
who have been resident American citizens for many years, but 
who still pay this exemption tax, because otherwise their rela- 
tives are thrown into prison and very cruelly treated to compel 
them to pay for them. She never treats the French and Rus- 
sian “protégés ”’ in this way. Upon poor powerless submissive 
United States she tramples with proud defiant immunity. But 
still in reality, if we go behind the scenes, it is Russia and not 
Turkey. Turkey is now Russia’s cat’s-paw. 

In pursuing the same course that all European nations pur- 
sue, there is the element of mercy and sympathy toward the 
Christian subjects of the Porte, there is the maintenance of our 
national dignity, and there is a real advantage to the empire 
itself — but there will be a disappointment to Russian plots. 
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Connected with this subject of protected citizenship, Ameri- 
can consuls or consuls-general have sold bogus American pass- 
ports at various prices from fifty dollars toone hundred and 
fifty dollars each. 

There have been two such officials, perhaps more, during the 
last forty years. It is needless to say that the purchasers were 
as vile as the vendors. When all such cases have been sought 
out and suitably punished and the holders deprived of their 
forged papers, we as a nation shall have discharged our duties 
faithfully to the Turkish government. But above all things let 
us make no treaties with such an unfriendly power in advance 
of other nations. We shall have no powerful navy in the Med- 
iterranean that will command respect from Turkey and Russia, 
and without it any treaty will be perverted to the very opposite 
of its plain significance and intention. 

We close with an English diplomat’s view of our influence in 
the East. 

“ Powerful as England is in Turkey from the strength of her 
navy and from the successful diplomacy of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe ; powerful as France is from the ingenuity of her di- 
plomacy and the traditional respect which the Sultan’s govern- 
ment has for the French; powerful as Austria is from her 
contiguity, and her rights on the Danube: powerful as Russia 
is, because she has a policy which she will hold to from genera- 
tion to generation — yet the United States of America has more 
power in Turkey to-day than any one of these great nations. 
And the United States owes that power almost wholly to the 
work of the young men who are up and down through the East, 
who have been under the influence of Robert College,” — and 
the other American colleges and institutions. We have perfect 
confidence that our present government will safeguard these in- 
stitutions against the plans of a misled diplomacy. 


Cyrus Hamiin. 
Lexington, Mass. 
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CURFEW JESSELL: THE HISTORY OF A SOUL. 
BY DR. JOSEPH PARKER, CITY TEMPLE, LONDON. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Next week” did not seem to be a remote date, yet to Curfew it was 
like an eternity, for he had found the heart he wanted and therefore he was 
full of joy. Our best ministers talk to us through our love rather than 
through our criticism, and talk to us all the more direetly when availing 
themselves of calculated and delicate evasiveness. Mr. Bell knew that 
most complicated of all instruments, the human heart, and could play upon 
it what music he preferred. Especially did Mr. Bell love to watch the 
unfolding of a young heart and to answer the frank inquiries of a fearless 
mind. On the other hand, Curfew delighted to hear the eloquence of a 
man whose faith was so powerfully sustained by reason of integrity, and on 
whose mental horizon new lights were constantly dawning. But to all 
speculation some counter-weight must be found if the mind is to be saved 
from degenerating into the most pitiable kind of selfishness, the selfishness 
of intellectual vanity and monastic superiority. Little did Curfew know 
how soon he was to be called upon to say how far he could go in the way of 
helping and cheering minds that never knew either the delight or the fatigue 
of mere controversy. In the course of his way home Curfew was startled 
on receiving an invitation from a woman to look in and say something to her 
dying little boy. 

“He will not be long with us, sir,” said the poor mother, as they entered 
the sick-room, “so I want you to speak to the child.” 

“Tam very sorry,”’ said Curfew, ‘‘ but” — 

“Thank you, sir,” said the mother incoherently, “I want you to tell the 
child what to do, and how to do it.” 

“T will send the vicar, if you will allow me,” Curfew quickly replied. 

“No, sir, my child cannot understand the vicar ; can you, Robert ?” 

“No, mother. I am only seven. I do not know long words. I am 
tired.” 

“Yes,” said Curfew, grateful for the suggestion, “he is too tired to talk 
now.” 

“JT don’t mean to say,’’ continued the mother, “that Robert has done 
anything much amiss, you know: I am his mother and I do say that God 
ought not to be hard upon him: I will say that : I mean to say that if his 
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mother can do with him, God might: I do not know why my child should 
be taken.” 

“ But would you not like him to go to heaven?” 

“No, sir, I should not ; I have a mother’s feelings. If we could both 
go I would not mind.” 

‘*But you will follow after,” said Curfew. 

“ Follow after, sir? How long after? He will be a grown man, perhaps, 
and I will never know him, and I want to see him grow up under my own 
eyes and to do things for him with my own hands, and what will the house 
be without him? Surely a mother’s feelings might stand for some- 
thing.” 

After a few moments’ silence the little sufferer said, — 

“ Please, sir, pray with me.” 

“ Nodoubt you have a mother yourself, sir,” interrupted the poor woman, 
little knowing how she was thrusting the cold iron into Curfew’s soul. 

“No,” said Curfew. 

“No? Is she dead and gone ? Is it not lonely for you?” 

Curfew trembled, then the great tears came into his eyes, then he sank 
on his knees beside the child, and said, “ Our Father,” and stopped. 

“Our father, indeed,” said the mother, “but what kind of a father is He 
to take my innocent little Robert away and him a Sunday child? Am I 
to have no comfort ? His little sister was taken away Christmas twelve 
month, and now he’s going, and then I shall be left, and I shall be ex- 
pected to say ‘Our Father.’ No, no: my heart is too full for that. He 
might let us live together until Robert is a man.” 

Curfew still knelt, and the child laid a thin white hand on his bent head. 

“ Your mother loved you, no doubt, as I love Robert.” 

“She did, she did,” sobbed Curfew. 

“ Then why do you call Him Our Father ? What sort of a father can He 
be? What had your poor mother ever done that ” — 

“¢Oh don’t,” said Curfew, ‘I cannot bear it ; I made too much of her.” 

“No,” said the poor woman, “you did nothing of the kind. She was 
your mother, and you could not make too much of her, and she ought not 
to have been taken away.” 

“T was a naughty boy once,” said Robert. 

“Nothing of the kind,” the mother warmly insisted ; ‘‘ he once pulled a 
turnip out of Squire Weston’s field, and the squire would have the child 
whipped at the parish school for it, but I hope he will suffer for that when 
he gets into another world, the old cruel tyrant, — that’s what I call him, 
and I wish he knew it. What harm was the child doing ? Good God, are 
the children of the poor always to be snubbed ? ” 

“T like Miss Butler the best of all,’’ said the child. 

“Do you know Miss Butler?” Curfew eagerly inquired, glad to have 
one point in common with his poor friends. 

“She ’s rather a poor hand at praying,” said the mother, “ but just as 
sweet as new milk and as kind as many a mother.”’ 
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“She kisses me,” said the child, “and whispers to me, and Mr. Pantus 
can pray, and pray, and pray, and he likes to.” 

“Yes, my dear. He is talking of a poor old methody tailor that lives up 
Baty’s yard, and goes out preaching every Sunday whenever people have 
time to listen to him, and a very decent old body he is, and wants to make 
out that everything is right, and shouts glory, glory, glory, and I don’t 
hold with too much of that ; a little of it I can do with, but I know that 
everything is not right, or Bobby would n’t be lying there, and him, I tell 
you, a Sunday child, not born on a Friday like Dolly Stukkins’s baby that 
squinted with both eyes, as well she might.” 

‘‘ Very strange,’’ said Curfew. 

“ And very cruel I call it,” added the mother, “and even Miss Butler 
says she cannot make it out, or reckon it up into anything like sense and 
fair-play. Will you tell me, sir, what the child has done to deserve it ?” 

“ Perhaps he may be suffering for what others have done,” said Curfew, 
as he now stood beside the child and held the little hand. 

“Then why did n’t they take their own punishment and let innocent 
children alone?” the mother added as she put back the hair from the 
child’s forehead and then moistened his lips with water. 

“Very strange,” Curfew mechanically repeated. 


Curfew, where is your old roistering jibing manner? Why do you not 
rally the wounded mother and laugh her into jollity ? Are you beginning 
to see the tragedy which underlies all life and to realize the sore travail 
which makes creation groan? A plaster of philosophy will do for the head, 
but who is cruel enough to lay it on the bleeding heart? Curfew left the 
cottage as a man overloaded, and staggering because of weakness. Well 
for us that there are life questions which cannot be settled by intellectual 
retort and that make us think and almost pray, great questions which draw 
us upward and startle us into a consciousness so vivid as in reality to in- 
crease the volume and sensitiveness of manhood, questions that begin in 
amazement, pass into sorrow, and emerge in hope ; for such questions make 
life worth living. Curfew was at once softened and hardened by what he 
had seen, softened because of the human trouble and hardened because of 
the Divine indifference to it. So it seemed to him at that moment. It would 
have been so easy for God to eure the child and fill the cottage home with 
sunshine, yet apparently He did nothing. Was nothing all He could do? As 
he revolved the question in his mind he met Mary Butler. 

“JT have just been talking to a little sick friend of yours,” said he. 

“ And I am just on the way to see him,” she replied. 

Curfew turned to go with her, and as they walked they talked frankly of 
serious things. 

‘“‘The mother is a very interesting woman to me,” said Miss Butler, 
“abrupt and stern in her manner, but she conceals very deep and intense 
feeling. There is a kind of unintentional affectation in her severity.” 

“She is very severe on the Almighty,” said Curfew. 
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“ Because she is very loving to her little boy.” 

“Ts not that a good reason, Mary ?” 

“Yes and no. Both answers are partly true. She cannot see that God 
must of necessity love the child better than she can ever love it. He was 
God’s before he was hers. She has only a second lien upon the child. God 
is the one owner.” 

“ Ah, Mary,” said Curfew, “I should once have argued with you and 
taken pleasure in trying to bewilder you, but I am quite changed, and you 
know well enough what brought the change about.” 

“Yes, I know it all.” 

“ What nonsense and vanity and even profanity we used to talk ” — 

“You did.” 

“Yes, that’s right, I did. Idid not mean it all. It was mostly mischief. 
Do you think mother quite understood that ? Did she think I was an in- 
fidel ? Had she any fear about me ?” 

“ Not one whit, Curfew. I can assure you of that as a fact.” 

“Was there not the faintest shadow on her mind ? ” 

“No.” 

“Ts it your heart, Mary, that is talking now, or your head?” 

“ Both.” 

“Some people think they shall know one another in heaven. I should 
like to know my mother if ever I get there.” 

“T have no doubt about your getting there, Curfew.” 

“Oh Mary!” 

“Nor had your mother. She told me so. She said, Curfew’s mind is 
very willful, but his heart is right.” 

“ Just like her. I don’t admit that she was right in her judgment, but I 
know she would be very likely to say that.” 

‘*And as to all these mysteries,” Mary continued, “I must take a 
woman’s view of them, and rest content with the belief that all will be 
right in the end. We simply want more patience. We must feel things 
at the time. I dread all hard-heartedness, and I believe in crying because 
of pain and loss and death; but we must wait. When the sun rises we 
shall see many things as God meant them to be seen.” 

This kind of talk suited Curfew’s then mood and did him good like a 
medicine. There is something in a woman’s voice there can never be in a 
man’s, even when the words are the very same. In Mary Butler’s voice 
there was always a gospel for Curfew. He more and more expected that 
gospel ; he hungered and thirsted for it ;— partly because Mary had known 
and revered and loved his mother. Mary had not gone many yards from 
Curfew when she turned and said, — 

“TT wonder if you can bear what I want to tell you, Curfew ?”’ 

“T know I can,” he replied impetuously. 

“‘T would not tell you if I thought the effect would be unhappy.” 

“ Tt cannot be,” yet as Curfew said this he felt uneasy and straightened 
himself as if to bear a shock. 
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“Well, then, I give you my word of honor that two nights ago I saw 
your mother in my bedroom ’’ — 

Curfew started. 

“Tam not dreaming or romancing”? — 

“But you were dreaming then.” 

“No. That is what I mean. I saw her when I was as much awake as 
I am at this moment. She came ’’ — 

“ Do tell me, Mary.” 

“ She came quietly along the side of the room and stood at the foot of the 
bed. Ican never forget the sweetness of her look. I was not in the slight- 
est degree afraid ” — 

“You stupefy me.” 

“T said, ‘ My dear Mrs. Jessell, what is the meaning of your being here ?’ 
and she moved away as quietly as she came, without uttering a single 
word ” — 

“It must have been a dream, Mary.” 

‘So one would think, but I assure you that I was quite conscious. I was 
not even in a half-sleepy condition. I tested myself, leven got up and 
looked out of the door, to make absolutely sure that I was awake.” 

“ Would God she would come to me like that.’’ 

“She may do so, Curfew.”’ 

“But even your getting up and looking of the door may have been part 
of the dream. It could all be done quite vivildy, and could be done in 
a moment. I am sure you mean to relate an actual fact, but you must 
have been in a dream.” 

Miss Butler said no more, but hastened to see the little sufferer, and tell 
him what she could of the better land. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue Rey. Boston Bell was deeply interested in Curfew, and therefore 
gave him cordial welcome at the appointed time. 

“T have not forgotten our subject, Curfew ; come away and let us see, 
what we can make of the wonderful old book, — ah,” continued Mr. Bell, 
rather to himself than to Curfew, ‘it is a wonderful old book ; there it is, 
after centuries of controversy, just about as good as ever ; hardly a sword- 
wound on it.’’ 

“ Do you think it is inspired, Mr. Bell ?” 

“No, I don’t. Ihave done with merely thinking. I now know it, my 
boy.”’ 

“T wish I did,” said Curfew. 

“You may if you like. Everybody may. Where people who don’t know 
get wrong is in not understanding the meaning of inspiration. They think of 
it as something mechanical, something measurable, something final like a 
finished portrait. We must get rid of that kind of thought if we would get 
rid of doubt.” 
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“ How is it, then, Mr. Bell? Will you undertake to make a believer of 
me?” 

“Yes, if you want to be a believer. All depends on that.”’ 

“Oh, I am certain I do.” 

“ Very good. We have nothing on earth to do with what people have 
said about inspiration. If you ask me if I accept other people’s conception 
of inspiration, I say I do not. If you ask me if I believe the Bible is in- 
spired, [ tell you I do. I do not want to know what other people think, I 
want to see the book itself and to read it and to form my own opinion 
about it. Does the Bible ever assert its own inspiration ? ” 

“T don’t know.”’ 

* Does the sun ever say, ‘I am the sun, and I am very bright’? The 
sun does nothing of the kind; the sun simply shines. So with the Bible. 
It simply says, ‘read me straight through ; interpret my by experience, by 
nature, by consciousness, by life altogether.’ A book that is inspired need 
not be anxious to assert its inspiration.” 

“That I admit,” said Curfew, “but if I may tell you everything ” — 

** Certainly, my boy.” 

“T would say that my thought is that inspiration means authority. One 
may say that * Paradise Lost’ is inspired in the sense of being most sub- 
lime, but ‘ Paradise Lost’ is not an authoritative book. Nobody quotes 
book iv., line fifty, and says that is the truth, and you disbelieve it at your 
peril.” 

‘* Exactly so,’’ said Mr. Bell, “ now we are coming to solid ground.” 

So you see, Mr. Bell, it is a peculiar kind of inspiration that is claimed 
for the Bible ; it carries the idea of authority. It strikes at private judg- 
ment ” — 

“How?” 

“Tn this way: if I say I will not read ‘ Paradise Lost’ I can do so 
with impunity, but if I say that I won’t read the Bible you will say that I 
imperil my soul. I have no innocent option in the matter. Then again 
if I do read the Bible and differ from it in opinion I am assured that I am 
an infidel and that Iam going straight down to ruin. In that way the 
Bible strikes at private judgment.” 

“So it appears to do, my young one.” 

‘*¢ But does it not do so in reality ?”’ 

“¢ Perhaps yes, perhaps no.” 

“@Oh, do tell me, Mr. Bell. I am in dead earnest. I want peace and 
trust.” 

** Do you think then, Curfew, that you will go straight down to ruin if you 
do not believe that some of the children of Judah dwelt at Moladah and 
Bethphelet and Ziklag and Mekonah ? ” 

‘¢*T hope not, Mr. Bell.” 

“ But that is in the Bible. Do you think you will go straight down to ruin 
if you cannot tell whether Bigthan and Teresh really wanted to kill Aha- 
suerus or only to frighten him ?” 
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“T hope not.” 

‘‘ But that is in the Bible. Do you think that you will go straight down 
to ruin because you cannot quite understand how the breath of Leviathan 
kindles coals, and how burning lamps come out of his mouth ? ” 

“Certainly not.” 

“But that is in the Bible, Curfew. Do you think you will go straight 
down to ruin because you cannot believe that the nose of the Prince’s 
daughter was like the tower of Lebanon which looked towards D 
mascus ? ” ; 

“Qh, no, no.” 

‘* That also is in the Bible. I quote these instances to show that we have 
not yet got at the Bible which is authoritative: we are only as far as 
geography and metaphor. We must go deeper. Do you think you will be 
lost because you cannot fix the date of creation ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Very good. Then that is not the kind of Bible that is inspired and 
authoritative. We must go farther. Let us take the matter from another 
point of view. I suppose you admit that there are laws of health, health 
of body, I mean? ” 

‘Of course.” 

“ And that those laws must be authoritative ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘** One might even say inspired ? ” 

*¢ Possibly.” 

“Very good. Now do you suppose that every man can be a scientific 
physiologist ? Is it in the power of every man to be a physician ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Take care how much you admit, for we are in argument.” 

“T stand by what I have said.”’ 

“ Then as every man cannot be a physiologist yet may attend in a general 
and substantial way to the care of his health, so though every man cannot 
be a critic or a theologian each man may find enough in the Bible to help 
him in the conduct of life and the building up of fine character. You see 
that ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

‘ Then what more do you want in the mean time ?” 

“T want to know if the Bible is inspired.” 

“ Just so. There is a scientific physiology and there is a practical phy- 
siology : so there is a theological Bible and there is a people’s Bible. We 
must begin where we can. May I put a few questions to you, and show you 
their application to an argument ?”’ 

“Most certainly.”’ 

“What do you scientifically know of the pancreatic juice ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

‘* And yet you eat and drink, day by day ?”’ 

*T do.” 
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“ How would you describe the epithelium ? ” 

“T never heard of it.” 

“Never heard of it, Curfew? And yet you regularly sit down to 
dinner ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

‘‘ And your dinner does you good ? ” 

“Yes.” 

* How does the chyle travel towards the thoracic duct ? ” 

“ There you puzzle me.” 

“ And yet you go on eating and drinking? Why not suspend those ex- 
pensive processes until you can show how the nutritive particles of food 
pass through the cell walls of the epithelium and how they get into the 
lacteals ?” 

“Then I should never resume them.” 

“T believe you. Yet you see experience is a teacher as certainly as sci- 
ence is. There is an experimental reading of the Bible as well as a scien- 
tific reading. There are Christians as well as critics. You want to begin 
at the wrong end. I want you to begin where you can.” 

‘You think I may do something without understanding everything ? ” 

“ Precisely. Call the human body the physiological Bible, and you will 
see my meaning, What is the anconeus ? ” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘Tf I said you had not one could you intelligently contradict me ?”’ 

“No.” 

‘“‘Tf I said you had one could you prove it ?” 

“No.” 

“Yet it is simply one of the muscles of the arm! How dare you ex- 
ercise the muscles of your arm until you can distinguish between the supi- 
nator longus and the ulnaris internus? Are you not a rational and respon- 
sible creature ? ” 

“Go on, sir, I begin to see your meaning.” 

“ At this moment I want you to feel that you often take things on credit, 
that you do much without knowing much, that you cannot always be scien- 
tific, and that experience has a place in education.” 

‘¢ That is clear enough.” 

“So far good. Divide the constituent parts of grain into 100, what is the 
proportion of oxygen ?”’ 

** T don’t know.” 

** Yet you eat bread and ask for more. How extremely irrational. How 
is azotized matter formed ? Can it be formed with nitrogen only? What 
proportion of sulphur and phosphates is needed ?” 

“T give it up.” 

‘‘Then you see that there is a chemist’s world as well as a layman’s 
world. So there is a theologian’s Bible as well as a people’s Bible, and you 
have nothing to do at this stage of your education with the former. Keep 
to your own line. That is your business, Curfew, and you must attend 
to it.” 
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“Still there is a great difficulty which I cannot get over.” 

“ Name it.” 

“A man need not know anything about epithelium or nitrogen or phos- 
phates, yet he will not be damned for his ignorance. But it is generally 
understood that if a man does not believe the Bible he will be lost for ever 
and ever. That is my difficulty. How am I to meet it?” 

“ Which Bible do you mean ?” 

“T mean the Bible.”’ 

“No, no. We must be definite. We have just seen that there are sev- 
eral Bibles, — the theologian’s Bible, the grammarian’s Bible, the histo- 
rian’s Bible, and so on ; now you must say precisely which Bible you mean. 
It is quite true that a man may not have heard of the epithelium and yet 
may live and prosper, yet I want you to see that no man could live and 
prosper without eating and drinking.” 

“ Of course not.’’ 

“He would, in short, be physically damned, — physiologically lost for 
ever and ever. Damnation is not an exclusively theological term. A man 
might not be able to point out the anconeous muscle, but if he did not use 
the muscles of his arm, his arm would lose power and shrink and perish, — 
that is the law everywhere, and the Bible is no exception to it. Now the 
only Bible you are called upon in the first instance to believe is the part 
which you can understand and which you know to be true. From that point 
you grow. No man is damned because he cannot read Sanscrit, but every 
man is damned who does not do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
God. You must first be faithful to moral inspiration.” 

“ Can a man understand the Bible until he can understand the language 
in which it was written ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ How can that be? The Bible was not written in English.” 

“Men are not saved by grammar. When this is understood the whole 
question will be much simplified. Here I ought to read an essay or make a 
long speech, but I will talk as suggestively as I can. From my point of 
view, it is impossible that God can save the world by grammar. It is not 
too much to say that grammar is the creator of heresy. If salvation is a 
question of grammar, then there should have been a universal language 
and a universal equality in the power of understanding that language. Other- 
wise see what an instrument is put into the hands of a professional class, 
say priests. They tell the common people that learned books can only be 
interpreted by learned men, and therefore common people must go to the 
priests to know what is right and what is wrong. Even those who translate 
the Bible and scatter it broadcast over the face of the whole world need 
to guard themselves here lest they become a priestly class without knowing 
it orintending it. For myself I feel that language is only the point to begin 
at, and that God comes through conscience rather than through grammar.” 

“ But,” said Curfew, “ suppose a man’s conscience is dead, how then?” 

“Be itso. Indeed we need not deny it. What has that to do with the 
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case ? Take it in social life. Is a man acquitted in a court of law because 
he pleads no conscience ? When he says he has no moral sensibility is 
he pitied and sent home? Were he to say that his conscience urged him to 
do wrong, would he be hailed as the founder of a new morality? The right 
of private conscience can only be permitted in moral varieties, not in moral 
essences, — in metaphysics, not in conduct ; or if in conduct it must be in a 
very guarded way. What I mean is that no man must be allowed to say 
that his conscience bids him steal and murder and lie and destroy, for there is 
a universai conscience which the particular conscience must not contravene, 
otherwise suciety would be overthrown.” 

“Cannot that be made clear by grammar ? ” 

“ Not until it is felt. The revelation does not begin in the grammar, it 
begins in the moral nature. Letters mean nothing to the man who cannot 
read, and maxims mean nothing to the man who cannot understand. Man 
must awaken man. Life must tackle death. Let life be once awakened, 
then letters become a medium of revelation, a very treasure-house of wis- 
dom, an inspired and authoritative volume.” 

“ But,” said Curfew, ‘‘ the Bible is a written book ?” 

“Certainly. But first written in the heart. God witnesses to himself 
in every man’s cunscience. You must never forget that the beginning is 
within the man himself: it is not external: so far as it is external it is 
strong only in proportion as it appeals to something that is within the man. 
Put it in this way . an alphabet is nothing to a bird but it is everything to 
a child. How is that ? Because there is nothing in the bird which answers 
to it, but in the child there is something that recognizes the appeal. In 
a sheet of music there is nothing for a dog, but how much there may be for 
a child !” 

“ Remember, however,” said Curfew, ‘‘ the alphabet and the music are 
both written.” 

“Of course they are. But that remark applies both to the dog and the 
child, and therefore it proves too much and proves nothing. Let us say 
that the sign A, B,C has a great meaning, and that I have to explain it to 
a dog and to a child who cannot read. Could I ever succeed with the 
dog ?” 

“ Never.” 

“True. But I might succeed with the child. Long time might be re- 
quired but I could certainly succeed. There is something within the child 
that can be made to understand all the meaning.” 

“ But if the child did not understand it, the child would not be damned.” 

‘Yes it would.” 

“T never heard that doctrine laid down before.’ 

“T have just laid it down myself, and I thought you had accepted it. So 
far as reading is concerned, or music or the meaning of the sign A, B, C, 
the child will suffer himself in proportion to the importance of the thing or 
issue that is involved. A child cannot first refuse to read and then enjoy 

the pleasures of literature. He dooms himself to ignorance, and must take 
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the consequences. He is not at liberty to reproach Providence. There is 
a law, and he must obey it, or go into the perdition of ignorance.” 

“ But if he never heard of the alphabet ? ”’ 

“Then he must be judged accordingly.” 

“ That is fair.” 

‘* Yes. Inever heard of anything unfair in the ministry of Providence. 
Its sternness is balanced by its graciousness” — Mr. Bell was about to pro- 
ceed when Curfew broke in : -— 

“ Here, then, is a book called the Bible. I must accept it or be lost. I 
must believe it or be an infidel. I may deny its authority and be an out- 
cast. I may admit its authority and be a most orthodox and respectable 
man.” 

“Or,” said Mr. Bell, “take it in this way: Here is an alphabet; I 
must learn it or be a fool; I must believe it or be doomed to ignorance ; 
I may admit it and frame it and admire it and praise it and be a learned 
man” — 

“ Not exactly,” said Curfew. 

“ Not unless I learn it and apply it, you mean.” 

“ Yes.” 

‘¢ Precisely so with the Bible. I don’t care what you admit unless you 
put it into practice, and when you put the Bible into practice it becomes its 
own interpreter and its own apologist. He who does the will soon knows 
the doctrine. When the heart and the Bible come into confidential relation 
the rest is a matter of time. Think of all this, my boy, and see me again 
as soon as you like.” 

[To be continued.] 
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Letters OF THoMAS CARLYLE, 1826-1836. Edited by CHARLES Exrot 
Norton. London and New York: Maemillan & Co. 1889. 8vo, pp. 598. 


These letters represent the period in which Thomas Carlyle produced 
“ Sartor Resartus” and the “ French Revolution.” Most eritics pronounce 
these two the most powerful and characteristic of his works. They are cer- 
tainly those which first gave him an assured place among the kings of mod- 
ern literature. This collection of the unstudied correspondence of one who 
was struggling with much adversity and not yet crowned has an interest un- 
surpassed by any letters of the later and more famous author. It takes the 
reader behind the scenes and shows the process of formation, not only of 
two great literary works, but of a great literary character also. In these 
letters Carlyle is yet growing. His formative period has reached an ad- 
vanced stage, but is not yet ended. 

The very nearly full text which Mr. Norton’s careful editing gives us of 
Carlyle’s private correspondence refutes many of the misconceptions for 
which Mr. Froude’s fragmentary and often careless presentation of Carlyle’s 
letters is responsible. It refutes, indeed, most of Carlyle’s own self-aceusa- 
tions in his Reminiscences of this early period. Nothing can be more fully 
established by documentary evidence than that Carlyle’s regard for his wife 
was of the unspeakably high, religious, and sacred kind, such as is possible 
only to the loftiest characters. The revelation of it in the publication of 
these letters seems almost a profanation of the holy of holies of life. 

Carlyle everywhere unconsciously exhibits himself here as a most tender 
and conscientious and high-minded son and brother and husband. He is, 
indeed, tormented by seasons of depression arising largely from physical 
causes, such as sleeplessness and dyspepsia, both of which were in a consid- 
erable degree due to overwork ; but his general mood is one of elasticity, 
cheerfulness, courage, and hope. 

The writer of this notice has visited the lonely Craigenputtock dwelling, 
an excellent picture of which forms the frontispiece to this volume. He 
has driven thoughtfully along the descending road leading down from the 
bleak, heathery, whinstone pastures around that moorland Patmos to Eccle- 
fechan and Dumfries. In the solitude of Craigenputtock Carlyle’s chief 
spiritual armor was forged and girded on. London was, doubtless, the bet- 
ter home for him in his middle period ; but surely Craigenputtock was the 
best place for him in his earlier literary life. In this quiet stone house, with 
outlook over bare Scotch hills, “Sartor Resartus” was born; that is to say, 
here Thomas Carlyle attained his majority as a man of letters and as perhaps 
the chief ethical teacher of his age. 
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It is noteworthy to find Carlyle, who admired Goethe so much, saying in 
these letters that Goethe, although “ the greatest of contemporary men, . 
is not to have any follower and should not have any ” (p. 378). Soon after 
Goethe’s death Carlyle wrote to Eckermann at Weimar: “ Your Goethe ap- 
pears to me now to be a great and serene promontory stretching far out into 
chaos, but not through it.” 

Leigh Hunt complained much of Carlyle’s “ Presbyterian upbringing,” 
“ which I tell him always,” writes Carlyle, “that I am everlastingly grate- 
ful for” (p. 435). “I believe the poor man is very miserable and feels 
shocked at my rigorous Presbyterian principles” (p.484). Carlyle’s religion 
in these letters lacks little of being that of a Presbyterian mystic. He has no 
patience with the London Socinians (p. 464). He commends his brother in 
Scotland for keeping up family worship, after his father’s death. A passage 
on religious trust as the supreme duty of man is given in fac-simile at the 
opening of this volume and is one of the sublimest declarations of Carlyle’s 
personal faith. 

Carlyle’s literary habits are described in detail in several very suggestive 
passages of these Letters (pp. 485, 490). He wrote usually from nine 
o’clock until two; then took a long walk; and devoted the evening to read- 
ing or company. “The outside measure of my hat,’’ he says (p. 321), “is 
just two feet and one half inch, no more and no less.” 

On the whole, this volume presents a far more attractive, and, as we be- 
lieve, a much more accurate picture of Carlyle than does the biography of 
him by Froude. 


THe Ectectic Sertrs oF TEMPERANCE Puysro.ocies. I. The House 
I Live in, for Primary Schools. II. The Youth’s Temperance Manual, 
for Intermediate Schools. III. The Eclectic Physiology, a Guide to 
Health, for High Schools and advanced classes in Common Schools. By 
Ext F. Brown, M. D., Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New 
York. 1889. 


It is a most important event in the history of American elementary 
education that the common schools of twenty-five States and Territories 
have been brought under laws requiring instruction in the latest results 
of science concerning alcoholics and other narcotics. This is also an 
advance of high significance in the temperance reform. A majority of the 
future voters of the republic are now under training in schools which incul- 
cate thoroughly sound temperance principles. This remarkable result has 
been effected by the unwearied efforts of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt and her 
assistants in the department of Scientific Instruction of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. We congratulate the public on 
the appearance of a set of temperance text-books having the full indorse- 
ment of Mrs. Hunt and her advisory board. The series of temperance 
physiologies named above has been subjected to the most careful revision 
by specialists and accurately represents the best scientific opinions. It is 
unnecessary to say that it describes alcohol as a cerebral poison, and teaches 
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unqualifiedly the duty of total abstinence from alcoholics and all nar- 
cotics. 

Besides this series of graded text-books issued by Van Antwerp, Bragg 
& Co., there will be soon, as is confidently expected, other sets of similar 
import issued by great publishing houses in New York, and bearing the 
indorsement of the department represented by Mrs. Hunt in the national 
work of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

Mrs. Hunt, although the contrary has been often asserted by misin- 
formed or prejudiced agents of rival books, has not and never has had the 
slightest financial interest in any set of books issued for temperance instrue- 
tion. She and her advisory board give their approval impartially to all 
temperance text-books submitted to them, provided the volumes meet the 
requirements of the laws now in force as to scientific temperance instrue- 
tion. 

We very gladly make a part of our record of reform a number of specimen 
pages from these temperance school-books. The volumes deserve, as a 
series, high commendation for their style of typography and illustration, 
and for their close adaptation to the wants of different grades of pupils. 


Alcohol, passing from the stomach into the blood, is quickly swept through the 
system and brought into contact with the nerves, which it paralyses in proportion 
to the amount taken. 

Alcohol has a greater attraction for brain and nerve matter than for any other 
part of the body. In cases of death from alcohol, more of the poison is often 
found in the brain and nerves than in any other organs. Enough has been found 
in the brain to burn and to dissolve camphor. Small blood-vessels are very 
numerous in the brain, and they are soon distended and gorged with blood after 
alcohol is drank. This excites the mind to work, but the quality of the work is 
unusually poor, for the mind cannot exercise close attention or good judgment. 
Reason and conscience usually fail first in the drinker. The will is then 
affected. A single drink of alcohol may weaken not only the judgment, but the 
will which controls the actions and emotions. A person who is only slightly under 
the effect of any liquor is often noisy, and may do things he would condemn when 
perfectly sober. If more alcohol is taken, the voice of conscience and reason is 
silenced. The words of such a drinker are then apt to be still more offensive ; 
his conduct is often dangerous until his brain and nerves become so deadened 
that he has no control over his muscles, and complete insensibility follows. He 
is then said to be dead drunk. The continued use of aleohol permanently injures 
the power to will, and to carry out the purposes of the will. But the enfeebled 
will yields to the temptation to drink as appetite increases, until all sense of right 
and wrong is gone. The kind and noble may thus become brutal and selfish, and 
ready to commit any crime. The brain and whole nervous system are poi- 
soned. A fearful disease called delirium tremens, or trembling madness, often 
ends with death the story of the effects of aleohol upon the human system. 
Most of the criminals in our jails and penitentiaries have been brought there by 
alcohol. 

As alcohol is a brain poison, it frequently causes insanity. The drinking habits 
of parents often cause idiocy in their descendants, involving not only their 
children, but grandchildren. When these results fall short of insanity or idiocy, 
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children frequently inherit diseases of the brain and nerves as well as badly 
balanced mental and moral natures. An appetite for alcoholic liquors, and a 
naturally weak will with which to control it, are other legacies from this cause, 
often descending from one generation to another. Dr. B. W. Richardson says: 
‘“‘The drink craver is almost always a falsehood teller, and this tendency to 
untruthfulness descends to his children.’’ Thus, a person who begins to take 
alcoholic drinks runs the risk not only of blighting his own life, but that of his 
children and his grandchildren. (‘‘ Youth’s Temperance Manual,’’ pp. 124-126.) 

The slight increase of temperature is the “surface-glow’’ from which arises 
the common fallacy that liquors are ‘‘good to keep out the cold.’’ The action 
of the heart and blood-vessels, as of other organs, is regulated by a set of nerves 
ealled the inhibitory nerves. In their normal condition they prevent the heart 
from beating too rapidly, and keep the blood-vessels from undue expansion. The 
paralysis of these nerves is among the first effects of the drinking of alcoholic 
liquors. Their restraining power being thus suspended, the rapidity of the heart- 
beat is increased, the blood-vessels are relaxed, and too much blood is sent through 
them; these, in turn, because their inhibitory nerves are paralyzed, offer little 
or no resistance to the incoming current of warm blood, and too much blood is 
received in a given time, especially at the surface of the body. The temporary 
sensation of warmth produced in this mamner is rapidly followed by a decrease 
of temperature, because this large amount of blood at the surface is quickly 
cooled. The thermometer is a much safer test in this matter than one’s personal 
feelings. (‘‘ Ecleetic Physiology,’’ p. 86.) 

Tobacco, like alcohol, is a poison. When chewed or smoked, its poisonous 
portion is absorbed by the blood and circulated through the system. Its effects 
are most fully shown in injury to the blood itself, and in paralysis of nervous force. 
Its influence on the nervous and muscular systems is so powerful that its use in 
medicine is regarded as too dangerous for general practice. Its use causes 
diseased conditions of the vital organs. The stomach, the liver, the heart, and 
the nervous centres suffer most from its use. 

The effects of tobacco blunt and degrade the mind. By its narcotic effects, 
its use fixes upon the system the most slavish conditions of the will. The person 
who permits himself to become addicted to its habitual use loses his power to stop 
the evil habit. No intelligent person who uses it will advise another to begin the 
use of it. 

Opium is a gum made from the juice of the poppy. It may be smoked and 
chewed like tobacco. It is much used as a medicine, in the form of morphine. It 
allays pain, and produces deep sleep. If asufficient quantity of the drug is taken, 
the sleep which it produces ends in death. These effects are caused by its powerful 
narcotic properties. Like aleohol and tobacco, it is a narcotic poison. Its use 
tends to produce an uncontrollable appetite. Persons who once form the habit of 
using it rarely escape from the craving that binds them to continue its use. Its 
habitual use céuses the organs of the body to become diseased, and weakens and 
degrades the mind in an alarming manner. 

Chloral hydrate and chloroform are drugs that are much used to relieve pain 
and to produce sleep. They should be employed only under the advice of a 
physician. Their use is attended with the dangers that apply to other narcotics. 

The sleep produced by narcotics is not natural. While such sleep gives rest, 
it does not restore the body and mind as natural sleep does. Sleep caused by 
drugs is frequently followed by sick-headache and lassitude. The habitual use 
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of sleep-producing drugs is a practice that tends to the most fatal results. 
(‘‘ Eclectic Physiology,’’ pp. 125, 126.) 

Tosacco AND THE Lunes. — Nicotine, the poisonous matter from tobacco, 
tends to deaden the nerves and weaken the muscles. By weakening the muscles 
that perform the act of breathing, the tobacco lessens the power of the lungs, 
and tends to destroy the health. 

Tobacco adds a poisonous impurity to the blood, and gives the lungs extra work 
to do. We can smell the tobacco on the breath of one who uses it, because the 
tobacco has made its way into the blood, and the lungs are throwing it off as an 
impurity. 

When persons smoke tobacco, its peculiar poison is taken into the blood through 
the mouth, the same as in chewing tobacco. The smoke of tobacco has a quiet- 
ing effect, because it dulls the nerves when they ought to be both strong and 
active. 

Cigarettes are more injurious than cigars, and there is a suspicion that they 
sometimes contain opium, in addition to the poison of the tobacco. 

The burning tobacco, thus near the smoker’s nose, makes the air impure with 
smoke ; this he breathes directly into his lungs. These fumes irritate the delicate 
membrane that lines the lungs. 

Young children, and non-smokers in delicate health have been known to suffer 
from breathing air loaded with fumes of tobacco smoked by others. 

Smokers often befoul the air which others must breathe, with the fumes of 
their pipes and cigars. This indifference to other people’s comfort is partly due 
to the effect of the tobacco itself, which, being a narcotic, tends to blunt the 
finer sensibilities. The same indifference is often shown by tobacco chewers in 
their disgusting habit of spitting in cars, on floors, stoves, sidewalks, steps, and 
other places where people must pass. 

Smoking injures the blood and the mucous membrane of the mouth, causing the 
throat to become sore ; it irritates the bronchial surfaces of the lungs, and makes a 
cough worse. 

Cancers, causing untold agony and finally death, are sometimes caused by 
smoking. (‘‘ Youth’s Temperance Manual,’’ pp. 104, 105.) 
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REPLIES BY MISS M. F. CUSACK (THE NUN OF KENMARE). 


60. In what respects are average Americans most misled or misinformed as to 
the true purposes and prospects of Romanism in the United States ? 

The true purposes and prospects of Romanists are the same in all ages of 
the church, but it is necessary for the success of these prospects that they 
should be concealed as far as possible. If the Roman Catholic Church came 
out openly with its true teaching, it would at once be denounced and repro- 
bated by all honest men. For example, it is the doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic Church, taught in all her creeds, and in all her catechisms, that 
no one can be saved unless he belongs to that church. ‘‘ Out of Rome no 
salvation.” I might give a hundred examples of this, but one must suffice. 
And as the Roman Church is bound by her own claims of infallibility, let 
it be noted that she cannot recede from, or explain away, her authoritative 
announcements. In the Rev. M. Miiller’s “ Familiar Explanation of Catho- 
lie Doctrine ; Improved Edition with a Popular Refutation of the Principal 
Modern Errors,’’ a book approved by Cardinal Gibbons in the warmest terms 
as well as by many Roman bishops and theologians, there is a chapter 
headed (page 161): “ Reasons why no Salvation is possible outside of the 
Roman Catholie Chureh.”’ 

“ Who, then, will be saved ? 

“Christ has solemnly declared that only those will be saved who have 
done God’s will on earth as explained, not by private interpretation, but by 
the infallible teaching of the Roman Catholic Church.”’ 

“ Must, then, all who wish to be saved, die united to the Catholic Church ? 

“ All those who wish to be saved must die united to the Catholie Church ; 
for out of her there is no salvation.”’ 

It would occupy many pages to point out the illogical absurdity, and I 
might almost say blasphemy, of this book, approved by Cardinal Gibbons, 
and expressly prepared for the education of the children taught in the 
parochial schools. The writer starts with the syllogism, that there is no 
salvation outside of the Roman Catholic Church. He then proceeds to 
prove his major by his middle term, which runs thus : — 

“Now Jesus Christ said to his Apostles. and to all their lawful succes- 
sors : ‘He that heareth you heareth me, and he that despiseth you despiseth 
me, and he that despiseth me despiseth Him, the heavenly Father, that sent 
me.’ Hence all those who do not listen to Jesus Christ speaking to them 
through St. Peter and the Apostles in their lawful successors, despise God 
the Father ; they do not do his will, and therefore heaven will never be 
theirs.” 
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“Why have several popes solemnly excommunicated all Freemasonry ? 

* All Freemasons have been solemnly excommunicated by several popes 
on account of the main object and spirit of Freemasonry to establish heath- 
enism or the Church of Satan all over the world. 

‘¢Ts this main object and spirit known to all Freemasons ? 

“ This satanic object and spirit is known only to the members of the high- 
est grades of Freemasonry ; but it is sufficiently known to all from the 
works and speeches of Freemasons, and therefore every member, even of 
the lowest grade, is guilty of the foul deeds of this satanic society.”’ 

Now in the text quoted there is not one word about the ‘‘ lawful successors 
of the Apostles,” but Roman Catholic writers are not particular about their 
quotations or their inferences. The remark about Freemasons is amusing. 
This reverend father says, and let it be well noted that Cardinal Gibbons 
approves, that : “The satanic object of Freemasonry is known only to the 
highest grades of Freemasonry.’ The inference is plain, either he and 
Cardinal Gibbons belong to the highest grades of Freemasonry, and so know 
its “satanic” secrets, or they are responsible for making a charge which 
they cannot verify. 

At page 167 of this book there is a remarkable statement to which we 
would call attention, as well as to the fact of Cardinal Gibbons’ special 
approval, as late as January, 1888, of this catechism, which he “ strongly 
commends ” for “soundness of doctrine.” The reverend author gives as 
one of several reasons why Freemasons are excommunicated by the Roman 
Church that “they establish public schools for the intidel education of 
youth.” Now it is to be supposed that all who help to establish public 
schools are equally under the ban of excommunication de facto, if not de 


jure. 


61. What are the perils against which Americans most need to be warned in 
their conflict with Rumanism ? 

The two great dangers to the American people at the present day are 
their own honesty, which is no match for Roman Catholic duplicity, and 
their indifference to a danger which is a most serious menace to the state. 
Americans think that they can at any time put down the pretensions of the 
Roman Church to rule the state religiously and politically ; they are like 
children playing with fire, who want just to see how big the blaze will be 
before they find it necessary to extinguish it. It is just as well not to have 
the necessity even of extinguishing small conflagrations. 

Rome has not revoked her boast that she does not change, and yet Amer- 
icans persuade themselves that she has changed, because she does not per- 
secute where she cannot do so. The plain distinet teaching of the Church 
of Rome that you, and I, and every Protestant will most certainly be 
damned, and damned forever, is the teaching of that church and of the 
head of that church, Cardinal Gibbons. But the church throws dust in the 
eyes of the people of this great country, and accuses them of illiberality if 
they hesitate even for a moment to allow the Roman Church the power to 
consign them to destruction in this world, as she has consigned them to eter- 
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nal fire in the next. In Ireland, for example, the priests encourage, even 
if they do not tell, the people to throw scalding water over the police who in 
the execution of their duty carry out the orders of their superiors. If the 
church had the power she would do as she has done and burn alive those 
who oppose her will. If the American people will not learn on these points 
from the authoritative teaching of the Roman Church, and her past history, 
they must pardon me for saying that they deserve the future which is in 
store for their children. 

The temporal power of the pope and his (divine) right to depose princes, 
and absolve their subjects from their allegiance, is very plainly stated in 
this same book. At page 195 you will find a section headed: “ Popes 
deposing Sovereigns and interfering with Civil Governments.” 

“St. Thomas Aquinas asks the question: ‘Can the pope deprive a sov- 
ereign of his temporal power if he becomes an apostate from the faith ?’ 
and he replies to this question as follows : When a sentence of excommuni- 
cation is juridically pronounced against a sovereign for apostasy, his subjects 
are by the very fact free from all allegiance.” 

“We must never confound right with fact. For certain reasons it may not 
be advisable for you to use your rights ; but for that your right is not less 
certain. In the time of that apostate it was not advisable nor possible for 
the church to use all her rights. She therefore allowed her children to obey 
that apostate emperor in all that was not contrary to faith, in order to avoid 
a greater evil, but her moderation and prudence did not destroy or lessen 
in the least any of her imprescriptible (sic) rights.” 

Nothing could well be plainer than these statements made with the 
authority of so high a dignitary as Cardinal Gibbons. The church does not 
use her temporal power to depose the rulers of the earth, simply because 
she cannot do so, but she does and she will use every effort to obtain this 
power, and first by securing temporal power for her pope. If the people 
of America like to provide the pope with the fagots to burn their children, 
and the power to depose their presidents, it is surely their own affair. 
When Agag could no longer destroy the Israelites by fire or sword, he came 
** delicately ” to Samuel, and said, ‘Surely the bitterness of death is past.’ 
He would not destroy the Lord’s people then because he had not the power 
todo so. But Samuel knew that he wanted the power only ; that his will 
was unchanged. The American people have before them the will of the 
Church of Rome very plainly expressed; they know that it has said, it may 
not be “advisable ” to use its rights, but the rights are none the less certain. 

62. What is the present actual state of education, morals, and personal reli- 
gion in the average priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church, both in the United 
States and abroad ? 

To give a brief reply to this question would be to do an injustice to the 
reader and to myself. I therefore simply pass it by with one remark. 
Archbishop Keane has not been able to find men in this country to take 
the professors’ chairs in his new university, and he has, according to the 
statements of the public press, gone to Europe for them. The Roman 
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Catholic Church has had the utmost liberty of education here for many 
years. Why then this necessity for imported labor? Are not American 
priests sufficiently educated to teach the rising generation of American 
Roman Catholics? Or are they tinctured with the spirit of American 
independence, and is the rector afraid to trust them? Or is it that 
Rome is to wholly control the education of American citizens ? 

63. What are likely to be the educational and political results of the attack 
of the clerical party on the American common school system ? 

This subject is far too wide to allow a statement of opinion which would 
be satisfactory to the reader, or creditable to myself in a page or two. We 
all have our own views of the future ; I confess mine are pessimistic. I see 
the American people are so easily deceived by those whose life purpose is 
deceit, often perhaps unconsciously to themselves. I believe the great 
majority of Roman Catholics are quite ignorant of their own religion, and 
as they would shrink with horror from the very idea of persecuting their 
Protestant fellow-citizens, they console themselves with the idea that though 
the church may have persecuted in past ages, she will not do so now. They 
do not see that she persecutes as far as she dares now, and that her doctrine 
on the subject is, that persecution is a religious duty ; but it is a duty which 
must be passed over when it is impossible to enforce its observance. The 
results of Roman rule are before the world in Italy, where the people were 
allowed to remain in ignorance so long as public opinion was silent on the 
subject. The Roman Church has had the absolute control of the education 
of the people of New York for many years, and the latest crime there has 
been the attempt to burn down their own Protectory by one of their own 
faith. No doubt the Protestants of New York will be called on to sympa- 
thize and pay for the damage. Nor would I cite this example if it was a 
solitary one. Look at the police reports and see which religion furnishes 
the most criminals? Even the power which the Roman Church wields 
over the press, boundless as it is, has not yet reached so far as to silence 
the reporting of police cases, though we may expect this to be done as soon 
as public attention is called to the religion of the majority of criminals. 
And let it be well noted it is not the poor who are the only criminals. The 
religion of the men who have fled to Canada is well known. The religion 
of the men who have escaped trial, or whose trials have been quietly 
dropped, is well known. Up into the highest ranks of society crime has 
eaten. Not long since the public press announced that an alderman had 
given $20,000 to a parochial school in New York, and that the sisters and 
children were praying for his acquittal most fervently. They did not pray 
that he might have a fair trial, or be acquitted if he was not guilty, but 
simply that he might be acquitted. Their prayers were heard. No verdict 
was found in his case. Such are some of the results of parochial schools 
— but this is a free country, only it might be well for Protestants who sup- 
port these schools to ask what are the invariable results of their teaching. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE organized and alert greed of the liquor traffic has de- 
feated constitutional prohibition in Massachusetts by some 
45,000 majority. Class legislation was allowed to triumph by 
a mass of absentee voters, rarely excelled in numbers or torpor 
in any American contest of similar importance. More than 
123,000 citizens of Massachusetts, who came to the polls in the 
last presidential election, did not express themselves at all in 
the contest at the ballot-boxes on April 22, on the proposed 
constitutional prohibitory amendment. 

It must be confessed that the saloon has asserted its sover- 
eignty for the present in Massachusetts practical politics. But 
our conviction is that a law for compulsory voting, such as 
several cantons of Switzerland enforce, might have greatly in- 
creased the vote for the amendment. If female suffrage on 
temperance issues had been permitted and compulsory voting 
made the rule, we believe that the amendment might have had 
a majority. It is not safe for rumsellers to assume that the in- 
telligence and conscience of the State are on their side. It is 
premature irony for Western newspapers to change the name of 
Massachusetts, as some of them do, from the Bay State to the 
Bay Rum State. 

To some voters the issue in the constitutional amendment 
campaign in Massachusetts was a question of greed ; to others, a 
question of method; to others, a question of principle; and to 
yet others, as we have shown, it was no question at all. 

Many temperance men, with views which no thorough student 
of recent American politics and no specialist in the temperance 
reform will indorse, thought honestly that high license is a 
better method of regulating the liquor traffic than constitutional 
prohibition. With presumably good intentions, not a few prom- 
inent advocates of high license gave much aid and comfort to 
the common enemy. But Massachusetts has in it, as the vote of 
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April 22 shows, at least 88,000 stanch friends of constitutional 
prohibition. The vast majority of the preachers were on the 
right side. 

The brave city of Somerville, out of which local option has 
driven the last rumseller, was the only city in the State which 
gave a majority for constitutional prohibition. This wise © 
municipality, as we believe, will yet be imitated by the com- 
monwealth at large. The fierceness of the grip of the un- 
scrupulous classes on the throats of large cities is abundantly 
illustrated by the political success of the liquor traffic in Massa- 
chusetts. This grip will tighten until the people awaken. 


OF this defeat not much need be said. It was overwhelming, 
more so than either the friends or foes of the measure had looked 
for. The reasons are now quite apparent. We call attention 
to two of the chief ones. First, there were in the liquor interest 
unnatural and unexpected alliances. There were alliances such 
as, on reflection, increasingly excite one’s surprise. Harvard 
College, Trinity Church, and the death-dealing rum saloon, 
for instance, formed a triple alliance which, we feel compelled 
to say, will cause the cheek of the friends of Phillips Brooks 
and President Eliot to blush more and more as the years roll on. 
It reminds one of that alliance between the Pharisees and the 
Herodians in their assault against Christ on the last Tuesday of 
his life. The college and the church united with Pat Murphy 
and the rest of them in the overthrow of a righteous measure, 
and in placing the crown of respectability upon the brow of the 
man behind the bar, who is cursing the homes of the land, ren- 
dering our properties and persons insecure, and sending the 
souls of numberless men to perdition. This giant evil, with such 
gilt-edged certificate, can now hold up its head in any company. 

The daily press of Boston was another of the chief agencies in 
the defeat of the amendment. The daily press of Boston, since 
its origin, has moulded more or less the publie opinion of New 
England. The right to do this has not been questioned. Dur- 
ing the late campaign only one of the dailies, the “ Evening 
Traveller,” advocated constitutional prohibition. Its circula- 
tion, however, was too limited to reach the masses, being con- 
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fined to a radius of twenty miles about Boston. The saloon 
power (we know of what we speak) threatened the press, and 
in cowardice the press, with the exception of the paper above 
mentioned, yielded to the threat. During the entire campaign, 
the bar-tender had his hand upon the throat of the press ; not 
‘an editorial appeared in support of the amendment, and no tem- 
perance communication sent by the friends of prohibition was 
admitted into the columns of those cowardly and mercenary 
papers, except on payment of a high rate for its insertion. 

Misstatements and misrepresentations crowded the papers. 
The people could not easily be made to believe that the press 
was as false to the truth as many of us now know it to have 
been. Thousands of our people were influenced by the press to 
vote against the amendment because they did not know that 
blood-money had been used to secure a betrayal of righteous- 
ness. It was Judas Iscariot over again. 

Nor is it a matter of surprise that the mass of our people were 
bewildered by the din heard constantly and on every hand. The 
names of the few clergymen who opposed the amendment, prin- 
cipally Unitarian and Episcopalian, it should be noted, were given 
again and again to the public. But the names of the thousands 
of ministers who supported the amendment were never mentioned. 
The making of such discriminations is not the business of news- 
papers. 

The editorial in the “‘Congregationalist” opposing the amend- 
ment, which was the occasion of inordinate glee in every rum- 
hole, being quoted by every paper and tract published in the 
rum interest, was lauded by the Boston daily press, but that 
same rum-enslaved press did not inform the public that the 
Congregational sentiment of New England was so thoroughly 
incensed by that editorial, that the tone of the ‘ Congrega- 
tionalist,” through the communications subsequently inserted, 
became strongly prohibitory. The daily press published the 
names of three hundred and twenty lawyers of Boston who were 
opposed to the amendment, but those papers did not publish 
the names of the remaining eleven hundred and eighty lawyers 
who refused to allow their names to be used as opposed to the 
amendment, many of whom gave time and money in support of 
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the measure. The daily press published the names of seventeen 
lawyers of Worcester who were opposed to the amendment, but 
those same papers did not publish the names of the remaining 
sixty-three lawyers who stood with the prohibitory people, some 
of whom stumped the State in support of the amendment. We 
could say much more showing how utterly derelict the press has 
been in fulfilling the mission for which a newspaper is supposed 
to exist. Is it not high time for a daily morning paper in Bos- 
ton that will voice the Christian and moral sentiment of New 
England ? 

Massachusetts is to continue to license one of the greatest 
evils of the age. God’s frown will shortly be seen. Moses may 
break the marble slabs because he thinks the laws against idol- 
atry and iniquity among the Israelites cannot be enforced. 
But God has only one method as to iniquity, that is to prohibit 
it. He does this though every one of his laws is daily broken. 
To license vice for a revenue is acrime. To license vice through 
fear is contemptible. To license vice because of a persuasion 
that prohibition will not prevent the evil, is to give strength to 
the foes of good government. 

Other slabs of marble like the first ones must, therefore, be 
provided by Moses, and the laws must be re-written word for 
word as they were before. God’s thunders can never be si- 
lenced while any form of vice or crime is licensed on the stat- 
ute-books of the State,or nation. The friends of constitutional 
prohibition may not enter the better land; their children will. 

L. T. TOownsEnD. 


WE confess to a profound and most painful disappointment 
in the results of the voting in Massachusetts on constitutional 
prohibition. 

The saloon has won a great victory in Massachusetts —a 
majority of 44,697 for keeping open all the avenues to the cor- 
ruption, drunkenness, and countless woes inseparable from the 
saloon. Who are now hilarious over the vote? Who are 
reveling and dancing and making merry? The rumsellers and 
their friends are the only ones who rejoice that 133,000 men 
in Massachusetts have gone with the saloon. There are some 
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exceptions to be made of those who prefer local prohibition, 
but when the crisis came they went over to the saloon, and 
whether they like their company or not they are there. Their 
influence is there, and they are the joy and glory of the saloon. 

The old Commonwealth is arrested in her high career, and 
her glorious past will be covered with ignominy and shame un- 
less this filthy and corrupting enemy can be expelled. 

If our minority of 88,597 could be weighed instead of counted 
against the 133,294 for the saloon, the result might be far 
different. It is a minority still full of courage and determina- 
tion because God is on its side. Science is with it. It is com- 
posed of men of intelligence, patriotism, and earnest convictions. 
Their position is demonstrated to be the only true one by nu- 
merous facts ever increasing in significance and power. The 
grand demonstrations of Kansas and lowa will speak with clear 
accents every year to Massachusetts. The 128,000 who stayed 
at home are to be won over. We lament their position. There 
are good men among them who will be gained by the force of 
truth and facts, just as we were. The contest has awakened an 
attention that must not be allowed to slumber. In our bitter 
disappointment there is no ground for discouragement. There 
is a call for wise, firm, and combined action. 

At the meeting of the leaders of the prohibition campaign, it 
was agreed that “all should unite in the enforcement of the 
present law according to the letter of the statutes. All law- 
abiding citizens should join in securing any needful enforcing 
clauses to the law, and to give that local and general moral sup- 
port, without which no law can be enforced, and thus seek to 
make permanent the moral power and quickened conscience of 
the campaign now closed.” 

Cyrus Hamuin. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND mentioned four recent and success- 
ful cases of international arbitration in his last message. Presi- 
dent Harrison said in his inaugural address : — 


Calmness, justice, and consideration should characterize our diplomacy. 
The offices of an intelligent diplomacy or of friendly arbitration in proper 
cases should be adequate to the peaceful adjustment of all international 
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difficulties. By such methods we will make our contribution to the world’s 
peace, which no nation values more highly, and avoid the opprobrium which 
must fall upon the nation that ruthlessly breaks it. 

Three able and experienced commissioners, representing both 
great political parties, have been sent to Berlin to complete the 
settlement of the Samoan difficulty. 


The Congress of American States has been called to meet 
in Washington, D. C., in September next. The President ap- 
pointed as the ten American commissioners, John B. Henderson, 
of Missouri; Cornelius N. Bliss, of New York; William Pink- 
ney Whyte, of Maryland ; Clement Studebaker, of Indiana; T. 
Jefferson Coolidge, of Massachusetts; William Henry Trescott, 
of South Carolina; Andrew Carnegie, of Pennsylvania; John 
R. G. Pitkin, of Louisiana; Morris M. Estes, of California; J. 
H. Hanson, of Georgia. 


The fortieth anniversary of the remarkable Peace Congress of 
1849, presided over by Victor Hugo, and at which he made the 
speech of his life, will be observed by a similar Universal Peace 
Congress at Paris, June 1-5, in connection with the Exposition. 
To this the Peace Societies of America have elected delegates, 
not exclusively from among their own members. The Ameri- 
ean Peace Society has chosen Hon. E. 8. Tobey of Boston, Rev. 
George W. Cutter, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., Hon. Frederick Doug- 
lass, Washington, D. C., Philip C. Garrett, Philadelphia, Francis 
B. Gilman, Cambridge, Mass., Hon. John B. Foster, Bangor, 
Me., and its secretary, Rowland Bb. Howard, delegates. 


A Parliamentary Conference on International Arbitration 
called by committees of the French and English Parliaments, 
to which members of national legislative bodies throughout the 
world have been invited, is to be held in Paris, June 29 and 30. 
The call is signed by Jules Simon and others for France, and 
Sir George Campbell, M. P., and others for England. Special 
invitations have been addressed to United States Senators Hoar 
and Sherman and to leading members of the House of Represen- 
tatives. The object of this free and friendly conference is a more 
complete and mutual understanding of the legislation necessary 


in the several countries to secure successful Arbitral Courts. 
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The friends of arbitration are actively engaged to make this 
conference of legislators a success in numbers and character. 


Great Britain has, after some delay, consented to a maritime 
conference, consisting of ofticial delegates from all maritime na- 
tions, called to adjust international differences as to the law of 
the sea. It will meet at Washington this summer. 

Hon. 8. I. Kimball, Superintendent of the United States Life 
Saving Service, is a leading spirit in this conference. Canada 
has decided to license American fishing vessels under the modus 
vivendi agreed upon when the rejected treaty was pending. 
This removes one exciting cause of irritation and paves the 
way for an amicable adjustment of existing differences. 


Professor Goldwin Smith declared in a recent address before 
the New York Congregational Club, that ** whatever might be 
said by newspapers on either side, there does not exist among 
any class of Englishmen so far as he knows one particle of ill 
feeling towards America.” May not the same be said of the at- 
titude of the public mind of America towards England. Our 
tears flow for John Bright as theirs did for Abraham Lincoln. 

Row Lanp B. Howarp. 


oe 
fo] 


THE greed of Sunday Journalism has invaded England from 
America. The attempt of the “New York Herald” to force 
its Sunday edition upon London awakens indignant remon- 
strance from British journalists of the first rank. Our convic- 
tion has often been expressed that the law of periodic rest, one 
day in seven, is imbedded in nature as deeply as in Revelation. 
The Christian Sunday has behind it both natural and apostolie 
sanction. Without indorsing all that is said in the following 
article as to the theological authority for the Christian observ- 
ance of Sunday, we gladly place on record this vigorous protest 
and appeal, from the * Pall Mall Gazette,” of Saturday, Feb- 
tuary 2. 

There was issued in London to-day the first copy of the new morning 
newspaper — the English edition of the “New York Herald.’”’ The day 
has gone by when the “Herald” was the first of American newspapers in 


enterprise and in circulation, but that is no reason why we should not wel- 
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come the little stranger, and extend to the new-comer all the good wishes 
and hospitable consideration that is due to those who boldly essay to achieve 
so difficult a success. Unfortunately, there is one feature about the new 
venture which renders this impossible. 

The distinctive feature of the new morning journal is that, as its promo- 
ters proudly boast, it is the only journal in Great Britain that is published 
seven days a week. To-morrow, Sunday, the rest day of our profession, 
will be no rest day for the unfortunate toilers who are harnessed to the 
chariot of Mr. Gordon Bennett in the Strand. Journalists in these islands 
are not Sabbatarians by any means. There are many Sunday journals with 
enormous circulations printed, published, and sold every Sunday in London. 
But never, until the advent of this foreign sheet, has any newspaper in the 
three kingdoms been published on conditions which render it impossible for 
its staff, from the editor to the printer’s devil, to enjoy one day off every 
week. We are, therefore, face to face with an attempt made by a eapital- 
ist to add still more to his gains by the plunder of the English rest day. 
Against that we raise a protest which we hope will be taken up by every 
journalist in Great Britain. 

We base our protest upon the broadest ground of humanity. It is not 
a question of religion, but one of health, and the opportunities for leisure 
which make life worth living. We are not protesting now against the Sun- 
day newspaper. No one needs to tell us or any journalist that there is much 
more Sunday work done on a Monday morning paper than there will be 
upon the American news-sheet which will be sold in the streets to-morrow. 
It is not on the Sabbatarian ground that we take our stand. In proof of 
this, we will say at once that if Mr. Gordon Bennett will drop his issue on 
any other day of the week, we shall abandon our protest at once. What 
we protest against is the cruel and most mischievous innovation of compel- 
ling the staff of any daily newspaper to produce that newspaper seven days 
a week. It is a social crime of the first magnitude, which must be pre- 
vented at the very outset, otherwise we shall find to our cost that “the Sun- 
day newspaper has come to stay,” in England as in America and on the 
Continent. It would bea grave mistake to say that the more or less ephem- 
eral appearance of this little American paper seven days a week does not 
matter. It is never safe to allow the introduction of the thin end of the 
wedge. If once the precedent is established, the example of the “ New 
York Herald ’’ will be invoked on the first great public excitement to justify 
the appearance of some of our great morning dailies seven days a week, and 
when that happens, the weekly rest of the journalist and the compositor 
will vanish all along the line. American journalists struggled against it for 
a time, but one after another they all succumbed. With the example of 
their fate before us, it would be madness to ignore the fatal consequences of 
acquiescence in the first breach in the hitherto unbroken rampart which has 
preserved to one of the hardest worked professions in Britain the six-day 
working week. 

What is the use of agitating for a limitation of the hours of labor per day 
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when in the great industry which supplies the material for thought, and 
paves the pathway of progress the hours of labor per week are lengthened 
arbitrarily by one sixth? It is here where the combined forces of labor 
reformers, trade unionists, Socialists, and philanthropists must take their 
stand. For the sake of a profession of which we are justly proud, and for 
the sake of our fellow-workers, who already feel the nervous and physical 
strain of the work as much as they can bear, we sre bound to take prompt 
and effective action against the attempt permanently to impair the condi- 
tions of our daily life. The inheritance which we received from our fathers 
it is our duty and privilege to transmit intact to our sons. First of all there 
ought to be a courteous but firm representation to the promoters of the in- 
novation that English journalists, regardless of party, resent the infringe- 
ment of the immunity which has hitherto been enjoyed in this nation. We 
are loath to believe that Mr. Gordon Bennett will persist in an enterprise in 
face of a unanimous protest from the English press. But in defending our 
most dearly prized liberties it does not do to depend upon the forbearance 
of any individual. The Society which exists in order to defend the interest 
of compositors should at once prepare for action. No Society men should 
work on a seven-day ship. The trade unions should support the Society in 
imposing an interdict essential to the interests of labor. But the working 
classes should not be left alone to wage the battle of the six-day week. 
They should be supported by all those who sympathize with the great move- 
ment of our time for the amelioration of the condition of labor. To our 
religious teachers we need make no appeal. They would be false to their 
principles if they spared any and every effort in their power to defeat an 
attempt to filch from the people their right to cease from labor one day in 
seven. But we do especially appeal to those leaders of thought and of 
action to whom Sabbatarianism is mere superstition to take the lead in this 
matter. The Sabbatarian has hitherto boasted that only the theological 
sanction was strong enough to preserve intact a day of rest. Now is the 
golden opportunity for the others to prove that this is not the case. It is 
upon their acquiescence that the promoters of this new venture calculate. 
We trust and believe that the result will prove that they have reckoned 
without their host. A prompt, vigorous, and emphatic expression of public 
opinion would probably crush a project which, if persisted in, would compel 
all right-thinking men to regard the newly-born newspaper as a public 
enemy of the whole community. That, however, we hope will not be neces- 
sary. But it depends upon each and all of us who are determined to main- 
tain our right to one day’s rest to protest, and to prctest at once. After- 
wards it may be too late. 


THe Worcester Congregational Club, which seldom votes, 
made an exception on the Sabbath question at its April meet- 
ing, and adopted the following resolutions, which in substance 
had just previously been adopted by the New England Con- 
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ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the same city — 
resolutions written by the speaker of the evening, the editor of 
our Department of Church Work and Sabbath Reform, and 
suitable for adoption, with slight changes, by all religious 
bodies : — 

Resolved, That we approve the proposal to organize a Massachusetts 
Sabbath association auxiliary to the American Sabbath Union. 

Resolved, That we also approve the suggestion that a Massachusetts con- 
vention be held for this purpose in this city next October, immediately pre- 
ceding or following the Congregational council. 

Resolved, That a committee of two be appointed by this club to co 
operate with committees appointed by other religious bodies in arranging 
for such a convention. 

Resolved, That we petition Congress to make the day of inauguration the 
first Wednesday of March or the last Wednesday of April, to avoid the 
serious occasion for Sabbath-breaking and law-breaking that arises from 
having inauguration occur at or near the beginning of the week. 

Resolved, That we indorse the petition to Congress for a law against 
Sunday work, except works of necessity and mercy, so far as the jurisdic- 
tion of the general government extends. 


The work of organizing state and county and city Sabbath 
associations is going on rapidly. Two years ago, only New 
Jersey and Maryland had state associations. Illinois, Dakota, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Ohio, and Virginia have since fallen into line, 
and it is hoped that nearly, if not quite, all the States and Ter- 
ritories will be organized before the next Congress. 


Current discussions on Sabbath Reform make the nomencla- 
ture of the subject a topic of practical interest. What is in a 
name? Often very much. The term “ Sabbatarians” is some- 
times applied to the small sects that keep Saturday ; oftener 
and more correctly to those who believe in the universal and 
perpetual obligation of the Fourth Commandment and its pres- 
ent application to the first day of the week, the Christian Sab- 
bath. For those who make a fetich of Saturday we suggest 
the name “ Saturdarians.” In Great Britain the terms “ Sun- 
day,” “ Lord’s Day,” and “ Christian Sabbath ” are not used as 
indiscriminately as in the United States. Those who seek to 
transform the British Sabbath into a Continental Sunday, a 
holiday, or half-holiday, call themselves “The Sunday League,” 
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“The Sunday Society.” Those who believe the day has no 
authority back of the New Testament, call it “The Lord’s Day,” 
a term which is also used as a compromise in some cases by 
those who prefer the name “Christian Sabbath,” because they 
believe its foundation is the Fourth Commandment. <A Senate 
petition for the passage of “The Blair Sunday Rest Bill” 
recently came to the American Sabbath Union, with the word 
Sunday in the quoted title covered by the word * Sabbath,” and 
the expression “Sunday work” changed to “Sabbath work.” 
These are just the cases where the word “ Sunday ” is strictly 
accurate, namely, in quotations, which no one but the author 
has a right to amend, and in references to such transactions 
upon the Sabbath as are unsabbathlike. Needless work on that 
day is “ Sunday work,” that is, it belongs to the Continental 
Sunday, not to the true Sabbath. Strictly we should say, also, 
“Sunday amusements,” but ‘“* Sabbath rest,” ‘* Sunday news- 
papers,” but “Sabbath-school.” There are some who would 
use Sunday in a good sense in speaking to legislative and labor 
organizations, distinguishing between “the civil Sunday” and 
“the Christian Sabbath.” We have often used “Sunday” in 
such cases, but incline more and more to use the word ‘ Sab- 
bath,” meaning “ rest,” in all references to true Sabbath laws 
and customs that protect the rest and worship of the day, and 
the word “Sunday,” which historically means dissipation and 
work, in connection with whatever is inconsistent with the true 
uses of the day. 

In this connection it is appropriate to refer to the name of 
the “‘ American Sabbath Union,” a happy amendment, suggested 
by Bishop Newman, of the original name, “ National Sabbath 
Union.” The champion of the “Seventh-day-Baptists,” in an 
“ Extra’? which has been circulated very widely, misquotes the 
article of the Constitution which declares that the “ object ” of 
the Union is “to preserve the Christian Sabbath as a day of 
rest and worship” —he substitutes for “ Christian” the word 
“ American,” and then launches into a long but not strong satire 
on the term “ American Sabbath” as that which it is the ‘ ob- 
ject ” of the Union to “ preserve.” Even if the term “ Ameri- 
ean Sabbath” had been used to the exclusion of the term 
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“Christian Sabbath,” the criticism would not be well taken. 
All who are familiar with either American history or American 
life know that the term “ American Sabbath” signifies the 
interpretation of the Sabbath that prevailed in the America 
after the errors of the Puritans as to enforcing its religious 
features had been removed, and which still prevails in those 
communities where native Americanism has not been over- 
whelmed with Continentalism. The “ American Sabbath” 
stands for the golden mean between the “ Puritan Sabbath” on 
the one extreme and the “ Continental Sunday” on the other. 
The Continent is struggling to be rid of its demoralizing, toil- 
some “ Sunday.” Let us not receive any such outcast to be the 
substitute for our restful, wholesome “ Sabbath.” 


ANTHONY Comstock writes as follows to the “ Independent” 
in reply to the question : Is New York growing better ? 


For years the crime-breeders, intemperance, gambling in its various forms, 
eriminal illustrated papers, blood and thunder story papers, and dime and 
half-dime novels, infidel publications, licentious books and pictures, loose 
French art and publications, and the traffickers in articles for indecent and 
immoral use, have been sowing the seeds of corruption, dishonesty, criminal 
living, irreverence, irreligion, licentiousness, and impurity broadcast. 

And, now, as the fruitage of this Devil seed-sowing of the past is being 
realized and the harvest gathered in, the question is asked of me : ‘‘ Is New 
York growing better ?” 

A categorical answer cannot be given. “Yes” and “No” might be the 
reply according as the particular phase of reform is considered. The pre- 
ponderance of the response, in my judgment, must be in the negative. 

“ Be not deceived. God is not mocked; for whatscever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” After seed sowing cometh the harvest. So speaks 
the Word of God, and the laws of Nature. 

Never, in my experience, in New York city, have laws to protect prop- 
erty interests been more efficiently or rigidly enforced. Daring crimes of 
burglary, robbery, and the like have very perceptibly diminished since the 
present superintendent of police and his corps of able inspectors have been 
in office. 

There is less probability of escape from detection for a professional crim- 
inal who has committed a crime of much magnitude than ever before. Mob 
violence is more effectually checked, and life and property more secure from 
their assaults, as the recent strikes on the surface street car lines amply 
illustrate. 


Again, public health is also zealously guarded, and a strict watch and 
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effective quarantine prevails against the approach of infectious diseases. In 
these respects improvements are noted. 

The various reformatories, societies, and institutions of this city are, each 
in their way, doing a grand work. 

These grand results, however, throw a light upon a very dark background, 
to wit: the necessity for such efforts. 

It is not, however, reasonable to suppose, after all the years of freedom 
te, and toleration if not absolute license of the evils mentioned, that any 
marked improvements should be noted in public morals; especially in the 
absence of any pronounced religious efforts. The seeds sown in the past 
must of necessity produce a harvest, or else God’s Word and Nature’s laws 
are untrue. For more than half a century youthful minds have been de- 
bauched, cursed, and corrupted by obscene publications and pictures. For 
about thirty years this one evil prevailed without let or hindrance, until the 
number of different obscene and licentious books, published in this country, 
reached nearly two hundred varieties ; to say nothing of the thousands of 
volumes imported. During the past ten years elements of sensationalism, 
exaggeration of facts, sickening details of loathsome crimes, ridiculing of 
sacred things, scoffing at religion, blaspheming the name of God, and ignor- 
ing the claims of God’s Word, have prevailed and increased in the publie 
press. Again, efforts to break down the Christian Sabbath, remove Bible 
restraints which are designed to protect and further the interests of man’s 
eternal welfare; to secure greater license for the rum traffic; the legalizing 
of public gambling in defiance of common law principles that “ it is a nui- 
sance and against public morals ;” the lax administration of those laws which 
conserve public morality, and the cowardly indifference of Christian men to 
these encroachments of evil —all have been on the increase, and the ten- 
dency of all is, and has been, to sap the stability of society, church, and 
state. 

Other finger-boards point in the same direction. The toleration of low 
play-houses, where half-clad bawds are the chief attraction; the system of 
advertising that appeals to the animal passions; the ranting blasphemies of 
the so-called liberal press; the noisome scandals in divorce, abandonment, 
breach of promise, and contested will cases, all attended with the disgusting 
revelations of marital infelicity; the shocking indecencies in high life con- 
stantly cropping out, and by newspapers spread before the public eye; the 
easy divorce, the constant serving up, by the daily press, of the details of 
horrible attrocities, and catering to the lowest tastes by constant reference to 
the secret doings of libertines and unclean persons; all these evils and many 
more of kindred character constantly demanding public attention are allowed 
to exist almost without a protest. All these indicate a low taste, a feeble 
conscience, and a weak state of public morality. Corrupted minds are pre- 
eursors of corrupt lives. Parents transmit their sins and weaknesses to 
their offspring, and children are born into the world with inherited ten- 
dencies to wrong-doing. Some natures heredity curses with appetites for 
strong drink or tendencies to passion; these enter the world easy victims to 
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the tempter. In other lives impurity has been sown in early youth by the 
prevailing evils of the day. Parents are indifferent or ignorant of these 
blasting influences, and so each generation, born into the world under such 
circumstances, becomes weaker and weaker in all moral and religious ap- 
pointment. Greater license to gratify self is demanded. Personal aggran- 
dizement, pride of position, freedom from all restraints of law, morals, and 
religion are becoming fashionable. There is too little true manhood; too 
little heart earnestness for the right; too much rottenness at the core; too 
much love of self and too little fear of God. We are in the midst of a 
harvest of irreligion, skepticism, and immorality, resulting from the seed- 
sowing of the past. Our hope for future prosperity is bound up in the 
preservation of the youth of to-day. An imperative necessity exists for 
guarding the children of this generation from the microbes of moral leprosy. 
We need to bring our young men up to the standard of manhood in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. While influences prevail which secure any other results, 
no man can truthfully say we are growing better. This may seem a dark 
picture, but it is true. License to wrong-doing, freedom to crime-breeders, 
or yielding to an erroneous public sentiment, will not restore the lost man- 
hood of to-day. 

The Word of God must be exalted, and his fear felt in the hearts of our 
youth. ‘Chen, and not till then, may we hope for any permanent reform. 


To the same Symposium the following contribution is made 
by the highly efficient General Secretary of the New York 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


New York is far from being as moral and law-abiding a community as it 
should be, yet there is a marked advance in these respects within the last 
thirty-five years. 

Religious and moral teaching has transformed many of the worst localities. 
The low dance-houses have been practically abolished, and the “ pretty 
waiter-girl drinking saloons” area thing of the past. Three pest centres 
—The Five Points, Water Street, and Mackerelville — have been trans- 
formed, chiefly through the agency of the Five Points Mission, the House 
of Industry, and the Wilson Mission. In these the children, especially of 
what have been styled the vicious classes, have been rescued from vice and 
erime and brought into contact with Christian women of education and re- 
finement who have taught them the simple gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
through this teaching have led the vicious into the path and practice of vir- 
tue. Those who stole were taught to steal no more. Habits of cleanliness 
were acquired, and hope and joy were brought into young lives. 

Thirty years ago it was not safe for one to visit these localitics after twi- 
light. 

Possibly no work among the poor boys and girls has been as largely fruit- 
ful and ministered so much to the prevention of crime as that of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, the Juvenile Asylum and the Female Guardian Society. 
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The New York City Mission and the various denominational city missions 
have also accomplished much in the work of prevention and rescue. The 
McAuley Missions in Water Street and in West Thirty-second Street, and 
the Florence Mission in Bleecker Street have carried on a work of rescue 
among the abandoned of both sexes which is little appreciated by the public. 

The sphere for the employment of women has been greatly widened. 
The Girls’ Friendly Societies, instituted by Miss Grace H. Dodge, are doing 
a work for girls employed in factories, in teaching them self-help in habits 
of living, including economy, housekeeping, cooking, dress-making, and the 
care of their own bodies. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association is teaching shop-girls and 
others dependent on their own efforts for support, useful lessons in different 
departments of industry which fit them for promotion in their various lines 
of employment. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association in its eleven branches, the free 
libraries, the Cooper Union, the Boys’ Clubs and reading and social rooms 
in connection with many of the churches, provide opportunities for instrue- 
tion and recreation within the reach of, and are largely used by, classes which 
were deprived of such advantages in the past. 

In the Young Men’s Christian Association there are seven hundred young 
men, engaged in business and professional life who give from one to two 
evenings of each week to work among young men. 

The Charity Organization Society is doing much to diminish indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving, and through its agency intelligent friendly visitors are 
wisely leading the dependent to self-help. 

In all the directions above referred to the well-to-do are brought into con- 
tact with those less favored. All classes are benefited, and many so-called 
society men and women are enlisted in direct practical work for uplifting 
and benefiting others. 

Less than thirty years ago pernicious literature of the very worst class 
could be purchased at almost every news-stand. Now it is very perilous, if 
not absolutely impracticable to carry on such traffic, thanks to the work in- 
itiated by the Young Men’s Christian Association, which secured the passage 
of laws suppressing its publication and sale, first employed Mr. Anthony 
Comstock, and subsequently obtained the incorporation of the present ad- 
mirable and efficient Society for the Prevention of Vice since presided over 
so effectively by Mr. Samuel Colgate and served with such Christian cour- 
age and fidelity by Mr. Comstock. 

The work of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals under 
the lead of the late Henry Bergh, has exerted an incalculable moral influence 
upon the rising generation. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, whose work is 
pushed with so much intelligence and vigor by Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry, has 
had a humanizing influence on cruel parents. 

A superior class of men are appointed as police justices, and laws are 
more strictly enforced and obeyed. 
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The police force is vastly inproved. Thirty years ago peaceful citizens 
were almost as much afraid of many of the men who were employed on the 
police force as of the highwaymen. 

A better class of men also serve on juries. 

Tenement houses are of a better class, and sanitary regulations are more 
strict and more strictly enforced. 

The sick in the hospitals are better cared for, and intelligent nurses are 
employed. 

The theatre is improved, and the plays have a more moral tone. 

The church is more practical in the agencies she employs, and the preach- 
ing of the gospel is more direct and practical. 

While the day of rest is being invaded and church attendance is not as 
large in proportion to the population as in the past, and while the part of the 
city below Fourteenth Street is largely deserted by churches, and the popu- 
lation on the flanks of the city are too much neglected and a great mass of 
people of foreign tongues are unreached by the gospel, and while there is 
much unrest among the so-called working classes, there has never been a 
period when Christian people were more intelligently awake to their re- 
sponsibility and opportunity, and as ready to apply practical measures for 
the solution of the problem which confronts them. This is in no small meas- 
ure due to the recent efforts of the Evangelical Alliance, inspired by its 
President, Mr. William E. Dodge. 

If the workers in all lines of religion and philanthropy in this city could 
be induced to walk down any of our broad avenues some day, all would be 
astonished at the size of the army of those who, in this busy life of ours, 
give time to Christly ministry among us. 

In view of all this, the outlook for the future, in all that constitutes the 
welfare of the city we love, was never so hopeful as now. 


Senator Biatr of New Hampshire, in a letter to Judge 
James K. Hook, Superintendent of Education for Georgia, writes 
as follows concerning President Harrison’s attitude toward the 


‘ 


Blair Educational Bill : — 


The statement in the slip inclosed by you to me that General Harrison, 
when in the Senate, opposed the Blair bill to distribute an educational fund 
among the States is wholly erroneous. On the contrary, he spoke in favor 
of the bill, and voted for it both times when it passed the Senate. General 
Harrison was not a member of the last Congress, but he has always been 
and now is a supporter of the measure. The Republican National Platforms 
of 1884 and 1888 both declare in favor of temporary federal aid to educa- 
tion, and General Harrison’s letter of acceptance of the presidential nomi- 
nation is a direct indorsement of the platform and of such aid to education 
in the South. His inaugural address is full of the subject, without discuss- 
ing specific measures, and the common understanding now is that the Edu- 
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cation Bill will be passed by the next Congress. Nothing ean prevent it, if 

the people who desire it make their wishes known through the press by me- 

morials to Congress and by the action of their representatives. It will be 

the fault of the people and not of the President if the bill does not become 

a law during the next Congress. But the friends of the measure should re- ¥ 
member that they must perform their duty by demanding its passage in such 
a way that the Congress shall understand their will. The necessity of 
temporary national aid to common schools is not decreasing, and the friends 
of education should everywhere arouse themselves for a mighty and univer- 
sal effort to secure the immediate passage of this most important of ali pub- 
lic measures now before the country. 





THE nebulous demand for a daily paper in line with the fore- 
| most Christian sentiment has at last begun to solidify into 
action. The New England Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, on April 15, at Worcester, adopted resolutions 
lamenting that the daily press is so generally against the great 
reforms, and appointing a commission, with Dr. Dorchester as 
chairman, to solicit the coéperation of other religious bodies in 
establishing a paper that can be brought into a Christian home 
without antagonizing its teachings. Even the best dailies to- 
day bring every reader invitations to the wine-cup, the theatre, 
the horse-race, and the Sunday train. The paper that has been 
praised more than any other morning issue puts its record of 
Sunday ball-games and prize-fights into the sporting column, 
instead of the criminal column. It is clear that no daily paper 
of the same sentiments as the best homes can be expected from 
private publishers, all of whom yield, some more, some less, to the 
plea of money against morals. Such a paper as thousands are 
waiting for can be secured permanently only by its ample 
endowment, as the people’s college, by those who have eyes to 
see that no other institution is more in need of the restraints 
of high-minded trustees and conditioned endowments. 

A convention of religious editors to consider the relation of 
the religious press to moral reforms has been suggested. The 


od 
need of such a convention is very evident. Both in the tem- 
perance reform and in Sabbath reform, a majority of the reli- ° 
gious papers are not in step with the majority of the ministers, 
nor even with the declarations of the highest ecclesiastical 
bodies. 














